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Th s book I* as been compiled and prepared as a textbook for 4th-year 
students o’" "mnskuon to meet the requirements of syllabus with regard to 

f v> eory of T rar.s'.ation . 


It cor s stf. of ten chapters that cover a variety of theoretical issues, as well 
ns oracticai implications concerning translation in general. The majority of 
examples that are cited are from Arabic and English (which are the 
mothenongue and the foreign language students learn respectively). 

Chapter One gives a brief historical prospective of translation, and the main 
Ideas concerning translation that have been suggested over the centuries by 
(i reeks, Arabs., and Western scholars up to the modern era. 

Chapter T wo presents some relevant terms and notions with the view of 
acquainting the students, though briefly, with some key terms and ideas 
related tc translation theory. 

Chapter Three tackles some of the main definitions, types, and models of 
transit .on that have been suggested by different scholars Interested in the 

subject. 

Chapter Four discusses the varieties of meaning, with emphasis on its types 
and ■<> evfrv'i. to translation theory. 

Chap; five discusses three essential Issues In translation: formal 
correspondence, equivalence, and transference. 

Chapdr f x tackles the translation of literary text, and is divided into three 
sections that discuss the translation of dramatic texts, prose texts, and 
poetr/, with some various arguments that have been forwarded concerning 

these issues. 

Chapter Seven is concerned with the translation of religious texts, with 
re'ereoce to the translation of the Bible, and the Quran. 

Ch inter Eight Is allocated to the discussion of scientific translation (l.e. the 
.run, ’da lion of scientific texts), and the main problems that hinder transla- 
tion of such scientific and technical texts from English into Arabic. 

Chapter Nine discusses the main problems of translation in general, with 
examples from English-Arable translation. 

oter Ten tackles the main and essential pre-requisites of good and 
successful translation, with regard to the translator’s role in handling his 
tsuix, and his capabilities and experience. 
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The textbook has been written in a simple language, considering the 
students’ standards and background (as learners of English as a second 
language). This is why some key notions and ideas have been emphasized 
in more than one chapter of the text, which will be of benefit to the 
students. 


The author admits that certain issues have been excluded from this book 
(such as machine translation, oral translation, etc.), because of the lack of 
space, on one hand, and the author’s belief that the students have a 
stronger tendency for translations of literary and scientific texts on the 
other. The author has also avoided the discussion of such controversies as 
whether translation is an art in the first place, or a science; or whether the 
famous Italian idiom “traddutore, tradttore'*, (l.e. a translator is a traitor) is 
true or false. Instead, attention has been concentrated on the more salient 
problems of translation, that are more often posed and discussed by 
scholars and theorltlcians interested in the questions of translation. 


The author finally admits that he has made much use of the works of 
J.C. Catford, Peter Newmark, Susan McGuire, Tudor Savory, and Eugene 
Nida; and admits responsibility for any misunderstandings or misrepresen- 
tations. 


Aslm I. Ilyas (Ph.D) 
Mosul, 1988 



CHAPTER ONE 

A Historical Perspective of Translation 



Translation Is a very old human activity. If language is no longer 
considered to be a unique human achievement (since it has been found that 
some other animals also posses the capacity of communication such as 
bees, apes, dolphins, etc, though in a much more simple way), translation 
remains a unique human achievement that no other animal could share. 
The existence of different linguistic communities in the world (since 
different peoples speak different languages, in general), and the need among 
different peoples to communicate their experience and knowledge, led to 
the discovery of translation as a solution that overcomes the barrier of 
language and a means of conveying ideas, knowledge and experience from 
one culture to another. 

In Europe, the first translator whose name has been recorded was the 
Greek slave Llvius Andronlcus who translated the Odyssey into Latin verse 
In about 240 BC. Among the translators of Greek-Latln literature were 
Naevius and Ennius who translated many Greek plays into Latin particular- 
ly those of Euripides. Cicero and Horace were among the well-known 
Roman translators, who were Interested in translating Greek literature into 
Latin. 

The views of both Cicero and Horace concerning translation had such a 
great influence on the successive generations of translators that some 
thought of translation , since highly Influenced by their ideas, as a Roman 
invention. For Horace and Cicero, the translator’s main duty consisted in 
attempting to produce a target language version in accord with the principle 
of “sense for sense" not “word fat word": (non verbum de verbo, sed 
sensum experlmere de sensu). 
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t he Roman translators paid more ullemion to the Target language re 

angola not subordinate themeselves to the original (Source Language) text 
slavishly. Educated Romans were able to read Greek since Greek was the 
language of culture. The Roman translators, therefore, presupposed their 
readers’ acquaintance with the Source Language (l.e. Greex) text, and that 
encouraged them to make a creative use of the Target Language when 
undertaking the translation of a certain work (without being much 
concerned with the original text). When St Jerome was commissioned by 
Pope Damasus to translate the New Testament into English in 384 A.D., he 
followed Cicero’s principle of translating “ sense for sense' 1 


A Jump of several centuries brings us to an Eastern school of translation, 
l.e. the School of Baghdad, to which Arabian as well as European scholar- 
ship was much indebted. In fact, the beginning of Arabian Interest In 
translation goes back to the Umayyad era. 

Al-Salah Al-Safadl speaks of two methods of translation: word-for-word 
translation, and sense-for-sense translation which was usually carried out 
at the level of the sentence. The former method was mainly associated with 
Youhanna bin al-Batriq and Ibn al-Na c lma al-Humsi; but the latter one 
was associated with Hunaln bln Ishaq and al-Jawhari (Khulousi 1982). 


The Umayyad prince Khalid bln Yazfd encouraged the translation of thu 
Greek and Coptic works on alchemy. The acce ssion of the Abbislds gave 
further attention and encouragement to translation. The Caliph al-Mansur 
was a supporter of such translation too. Ibn al-Muqaffa embarked on the 
translation of works on logic and medicine in about 760 AD. The reign of 
al-Ma’mun (813-833 AD) is usually described as the golden era of 
translation in Baghdad. He sent a deputation to the Emperor Leo the 
Armenian to get scientific books for translation into Arabic. The House of 
Wisdom (which is a literal translation for Balt al-Hikma in Arabic) was 
established in Baghdad in which the valuable translated books were 
ins talled Among the well-known and most celebrated translators of the 
nlneth century were Qusta bln Luqa, Hunaln bin Ishaq, and Thabit bin 
Qurra. 

In the reign of the Caliph al-Ma’mun, the works of many Greek schorl 
rod philosophers were translated into Arabic such as the works of Aristo: 
Plato, Galen . Hippocrates. The rise and progress of Arabian learning during 
the eighth and nlneth centuries in Baghdad left its great impact on Europe. 
This is why many scholars admit that the west, is much indepted to the 
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A mbs is 9 pioneer:! ol 
(Njeltylson, 1977). 

y 

. In Toledo, which became a centre tt. translation in Span, Arabic 
manuscripts were translated: litc Latin. Toledo attracted many European* 
among whom was Robert de Retlnes who in 1141-43 produced the first 
I at in translation of the Holy Quran. 

l he sixteenth century witnessed the translation of he Bible into many 
1 uropean languages in both. Protestant and Roman Catholic versions. The 
Hi 'i translation of the complete Eible into English was that of John 
Wydiffe which he accomplished between 1330- 138 A The complete Bible 
impeared. In 1488. Erasmus, the Dutch scholar oub’lshed the first Greek 
new testament In Basle In 1516 which later became the basis for Martin 
l other's 1522 German Bible. Luther’s Bible became the foundation of 
modern German, "'’he new testament was translated into Danish lra 1529, 
into Swedish In 1526, and into Czech In 1579 etc. 

ho'ars who were Interested In translation such as Roger Bacon, Dante, 
Gianfranco Folena distinguished between vertical translation l.e. 
nanslatlon between an S. L. that has prestige and value as In the case of 
intln then. Into a vernacular language of less prestige and value; and 
horizontal translation; l.e. translation between languages of similar prestige 
value as 'n the case of translating from No-mar-French into English, 
the i (McGuire 1980). 

1 he medieval concept of translation as a writing exer .se and a means of 
improv'ng style (which was suggested lr c; by some Roman scholars as 
Quiriiillun, in the first century A.D.) underwent sons significant changes 
id' o'- the invention of printing techniques lr the Tfteenth century. In fact, 
:rk>d saw some serious attempts to fo tlr. a theory of translation 

l French scholar Etienne Oolet (1509-46), who was executed for 

-•translating one of Plato’s passages to way that Implied. dlsbel'e f In 
immortality, was one of the first theorf/k L.us who made useful suggestions 
•m the principles of translation 'td rDe bus. Tples by which 

translator is supposed trai o''o;-sfu!H one 

•nag Into another. 

1 in translator fu ; !/ understand the sti ng )f lh* 

■n lginrl arth or, free to clarity obscurltl. .< 







fanslator should possess a perfect knowledge of both the Source 
and Target languages. 

3. The translator should avoid what Is referred to as word-for-word 
renderings. 

4. The translator Is advised to use such forms of speech that are In 
common use on the part of the receivers of the translated text. 

5. The translator should choose and use his words In an appropriate way 
so as to produce the correct tone. 


Dolet’s principles on translation had their Impact on many subsequent 
scholars (e.g.: They are echoed in the writings of George Chapman 
1559-1643). 


The Elizabethan age was a great age of translation In England, and 
Europe. The overwhelming spirit of adventure and conquest had Its effect 
on the spirit of translators of that era. Philemon Holland and his 
contemporaries endeavoured to expose the political and cultural aspects of 
the great nations of the past, and were more concerned with the subject- 
matter of the S.L. texts than with their manner of writing or literary skills. 
Many of the Elizabethan translators were not academic scholars. Thomas 
Nlcholls was a goldsmith; Philemon Holland was a surgeon and headmaster 
of Coventry -Grammar School. Philemon Holland translated from 
Xenophon, Livy, Suetonius, and Pliny. John Florio (1553-1625) translated 
Montaigne’s essays In 1603 which Shakespeare made use of In his comedy 
"The Tempest"; and thus made English writers acquainted for the first 
time with a new literary form (i.e. the essay). Thomas Shelton’s first 
translation of Don Quixote was produced In 1612. 


The Platonic doctrine of the divine Inspiration of poetry had its influence 
on translation as It implies the possibility of recreating the tone or spirit of 
the original poem. Sir John Denham (1615-1669) rejected the translation of 
poetry In a literal way. He believed that the translator’s duty does not 

merely consist in traslatlng the poem as language Into language, but that he 
should translate the poem Into a poem; and that he has to add a new spirit 
to It to make up for the loss of certain aspects in the process of translation. 
In other words, the translator has to do his best In order to reproduce the 
orlglnal core of thepoem as much as possible. 

Abraham Cowley (1618-1667) goes one step further as he admits that he 
gave himself the right to take, leave out, or add what he thought it to be 
useful in his translations. 
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John 'Dryden (1631-1700) formulated three basic types of translation 
wlilcn ne classified as: 

1. Metaphrase (i.e. translating the S.L. text word by word; and line by line). 



2. Paraphrase (l.e. translating the sense or meaning without attention to 
the original forms or style, In terms of the Ciceronian principle of 
translation: sense -for-sense). 

3. Imitation (l.e. the translator being free to abandon the original text as he 
sees fit his work). 


Dryden In fact, supports the second option (i.e. paraphrase) and suggests 
for the translation of poetry that: 

a. The translator should be a poet him self in order to be able to render 
poetry. 

b. The translator must be a jma&fer of both languages. 

c. The translator has to understand the characteristics as well as the spirit 
of the original author. 

d. The translator should conform to the aesthetic standards of his age. 

Alexander Pope (1688-1744) seems to follow Dryden as he supports the 
second type of translation, and emphasizes the Importance of careful 
reading of the Source Text In order to note the stylistic features and the 
spirit of the original poem. 

The translators of the seventeenth century were accused of Inaccuracy or 
unfaithfulness. Though Dryden was one of the most outstanding 
translators of his age, he was also accused of such Inaccuracy particularly 
his translations of Juvenal (1693) and Virgil (1697). 

The eighteenth century saw a variety of translations. Alexander Pope 
(1688-1744). and William Cow per (1731-1800) translated Homer Into 
English verse. Pope’s translation of Ily ad was produced between 1715-1720, 
but his translation of Odyssey appeared in 1725-1726. 

Dr. Johnson (1709-1784) ttcL jd the question of additions to the S.L. text 
in the process of translation and said that such additions were desirable if 
they added elegance to the te.xt since the purpose of any author Is to be read 
In the flistplace Addressing the reader in his own terms was a general 
characterise of the eig; ‘nth century translators as they were influenced 
by the changing concepts of orignaM*-, The translator was thought of us a 
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painter or Imitator, he was supposed to take into consideration the original 
(S.L.) subject as well as the receivers of his work. 

Goethe (A 749- 1832) believed that there were three phases of translation, 
hi the first phase^the translator gets acquainted wit it the foreign work, and 


the translator absorbs the meaning of the S.L. .ext in the second phase and 
ales to reproduce it in his personal terms. But in the third phase he tries to 
achieve perfect identity between the original work and his translated 
version by fusing the original with the new form and structure of the Target 
Language. Cowper's translation of Odyssey appeared in 1791. A. W. von 
Schlegal translated Shakespeare Into German a; the end of the eighteenth 
century. A book on the art of translation: Essay on the Principles of 
Translation, by Alexander Fraser Tvtler appeared in 1791. "he book put 
emphasis on three points: 


a, A tpanslator should express the complete Ideas of the S.L. work 

b. That the style and manner or writing should be similar tc that of the 
original text. 

That a translation should be characterized with the same ease of 
composition as that of the original text. 

Tytler was of the view that the concept of paraphrase In translation, hud 
caused the production of weak and loose new renderings, and suggested 
that the translator should not abandon the very original soul of his author 

Indeed two contradictory views pervalled in the early nineteenth century. 
According to one view, the translator was conceived of as a creative genius 
who enriched the literature and language into which he translated (l.e. his 
mother tongue). The second view or tendency looked at translation as 
mechanical activity that aimed at making known to the T.L. reader some 
foreign work or author. In other words, the image of the ansiator was 
somehow ambiguous, and his role unspecified. 

Shelly saw translation as an activity with a lower status. Friedrich 
Scheiermacher (1768-1834) suggested the use of a separate language 
(sub-language) for for the translation of literature. His suggestion was 
shared by some English translators of the nineteenth century such as F.W 
Newman, Carlyle, and William Morris. Newman was of the view that a 
translator should reproduce ail the peculiar features of the S.L. text as much 
as possible. Dante Gabriel Rossetti (1828-1882) was of a similar view as he 
suggested that the translator should give priority to the S.L. forms and 
language. William Morris (1834— 1 896) translated many works of literature 
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into lytjiSUsh, such as Homer’s Odyssey of which Oscar W Ud said that It was 
a pjece of art because It was not translated as language into language, but as 
poetry Into poetry. The Immense respect that translators showed to the S.L. 
language In their renderings that were addressed to the Intellectuals only, 
led to the production of Intentionally archaic and often obscure translations 
in the translators’ endeavour to retain the peculiarities of the original 
language. The translator did not care for the ordinary English readers, and 
whether his translations were intelligible to them at all as long as they were 
appreciated by the Intellectuals. The translator conceived of translation as 
an Instrument of bringing the T.L. reader to the S.L. text and language. 

This approach made the translator’s style and expressive ability of less 
importance. The translators no longer looked at translation as a means of 
enriching their own language, and developed a growing pride In their own 
national language, and culture. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (1807-1881) 
restricted the role of the translator more than his predecessors by sugges- 
ting that the translator’s main duty was to report what the S.L. author said 
.id how he said it notwithstanding what the S.L. author wanted to say. 

Thomas Carlyle translated Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister In 1824 which 
succeeded in convincing the English readers that German literature was 
worthy of reading. Mvtard-Eitzgerald published six plays of Calderon in 
1854. He also published the Rubaieiyyat of Omar al-Khayyam in 1859. 
Mtzgerald made a famous remark concerning translating that it Is far better 
to have a live sparrow than a stuffed eagle. Instead of leading the T.L. 
reader to the S.L. text and language (as well as culture), Fitzgerald suggested 
hat the translator can bring a version of the S.L. text into the culture of the 
i arget language. The Source text for Fitzgerald was seen as the rough clay 
•>m which the translator could mould the Target product (text) as a living 
mitty 


The main translation trends In the age of capitalism and colonial 
y.panslon up to the beginning of the twentieth century may be 
.uru marked as: 

A The translator’s approach of giving pre-eminence to the S.L. text over 
the T.L. (l.e. the translator does not find himself to be free In altering 
any portion of the S.L. text). 

The translator being free In departing from the original text as much as 
he finds It to be necessary. 

t The translator’s attempt to produce translations that are full of 
archaism in his endeavour to retain as much as possible of the original 
text. 
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The present century (the twentieth century) is rightly described as the 
gqldetf age of translation in which a broad and most vigorous stream of 
translations flows In response to the increasing need and demand for 
further knowledge and acquaintance with foreign contemporary fields of 
knowledge, science, and literature (for instance, it has been estimated that 
translations were made from about 80000 scientific journals In 1967). The 
second half of the present century has seen the emergence of a considerable 
amount of theoretical studies on translation. Scholars from all over the 
world have tackled the many questions related to translation. They have 
not been agreed, however, on many of the most Important Issues and 
aspects of translation; and have often taken controversial stands concerning 
many theoretical issues. 

Newmark, P. (1982) gives us an interesting and useful summary of the 
main contributions of the outstanding contemporary translation 
theoreticians. Mounin is interested in the relation between translation 
Issues and Semantics, and opts tor the linguistically - oriented theories of 
translation. Feorov thinks of translation theory as an independent linguistic 
discipline. Wuthenow, Kloepfer, and Carry adopt a literary approach to 
translation theory, l.e. they reject the linguistic approach. The Lelbzig 
school (that Includes Neubert, Kade, Wotjak, Jager, Helblg, and Ruzlcka) 
classifies translation In accord with the Invariant (l.e. cognitive or semantic) 
and the variant (l.e. pragmatic) elements. Catford, J.C. has made use of 
Halliday’s Systemic Grammar Theory in the production of his Linguistic 
Theory of Translation (1965) .Catford draws a clear-cut line between the 
co-text (l.e. linguistic or verbal context), ant context of situation (which is 
extra-linguistic). 

Nlda, E., (who is well known as a translator and theoretician on the 
translation of the Bible Into various languages of the world) makes use of 
transformational grammar by suggesting eight model kernel sentences 
which are considered to be transitional stages between the structures of the 
S.L. text and the structures of the Target text. He also makes use of 
componential analysis in determining the T.L. equivalent He draws a line 
between linguistic translation and cultural translation. Newmark, P 
distinguishes between communicative and semantic translation. These and 
other relevant issues that are thought to be useful to the student of 
translation will be discussed in the following chapters of this book. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
Some Relevant Notions 


Translation: Translation Is an operation that Is performed on languages 
(two or more) In which the source text Is replaced by the target text on the 
basis of eqlvalence between both texts (lexis and grammar of the source text 
are replaced by equivalent lexis and grammar of the target language; and the 
source language phonology(or graphologypls also consequently replaced by 
target language phonology or graphology 

Language: Language is the most important system of communication. 
Language is manifested In vocal movements that generate soundwaves (or 
hand movements that leave visible marks whether Ink or else) on one hand, 
and is related to specific events or objects etc. In a real situation, on the 
other hand. Both vocal movements (and hand movements) as well as the 
objects and events of situation are outside the system of language, l.e. 
phonic and graphic substance are extra-llnglilstlc. Language Is “form" or 
“patterning" which Is manifested In medium substance. The internal levels 
of language are phonology and graphology, but the formal levels of 
language are lexis and grammar. 

The relation between language and situation is called context, or 
contextual meaning. 

It Is by virtue of language that we are able to express our ideas, feelings, and 
experiences to others as well as sharing those of our fellow human beings. 
It is mostly through It that culture Is transmitted from one language to 
another (as In the case of transmitting culture through translation); and 
from one generation to another In the same linguistic community. One 
should not forget however, the social role and function of language as a 
means of social contact among people. In other words some parts of 
language carry no Information such as the social remarks about weather 
“good morning", etc. 

Linguistic*: Linguistics Is usually deftned as a scientific study of language. 
It alms at giving us u better Insight with regard to the nature, mechanism 
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and analysis of language. There are many types of linguistics which are 
usually classified in accordance with the focus of interest shown in 
language. 

General linguistics: General linguistics deals with such issues as that of 
wha t language is, andhow lifimctlons. 

Des crip tire linguistics: This branch of linguistics is usually concerned with 
the description of a certain dialect, register, or text etc. 

Contrasthre Unguis tics: This branch of linguistics is Interested in comparing 
two or more languages, dialects, registers, idiolects, texts; or two or more 
historical periods in the life of a language. 

App lie d linguistics: This branch of linguistics is concerned with the field of 
language teaching and the application of linguistics to fulfil such purposes. 
The theory of translation too is classified as a theory of applied linguistics. 

There are other types of linguistics or linguistic studies in which 
language is usually studied in relation to another discipline as is the case 
with psycho-linguistics (which studies language in relation to psychology 
and tackles such Issues as language acquisition), socio-linguistics (which is 
concerned with such issues as how the social and cultural background of 
the speaker condition his use of language), stylistics (l.e. how linguistics is 
applied to the study of literature and literary language), and communication 
engineering (l.e. how language and machines work for the purpose of 
achieving a better standard of communication as in the application of 
machines for the purpose of translation, i.e. Machine Translation). 

Different linguistic schools and linguists have tackled language different- 
ly, and from different angles. Some linguists consider language to be a form 
of knowing (as is the case with transformational Generative linguists such 
as Chomsky) but others take language as a form of doing (as is the case with 
the Systemic school). Some relate language to the non-linguistlc context of 
situation (Malinowsky, Firth, Catford, Halltday, etc), whereas others prefer 
to study language apart from the non-llnguistic world in which it is used, 
l.e. relying on sense relations only (as is the case with Katz and Fodor). In 
the absence of a fully adequate linguistic theory that could be comprehen- 
sibly reliable, one has to make use of different linguistic criteria for the 
purpose of a better understanding of language. 

Performer: l.e. speaker when the medium used Is speech, and writer when 
the medium used is written language. 

Addressee: one who hears the spoken words that are addressed to him in 
spoken language, and one who reads them (reader) in written language. 
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Medium-Form: What is meant by medium-form Is phonology (In spoken 
language), and graphology (in written language) which manifest lexis and 
grammar. 

Medium-substance: This term refers to phonic substance which Is made 
use of In spoken language, and graphic substance that Is used In written 
language. 

Situation (situation substance): What is meant by this term is the specific 
blo-soclo-physlcal environment at a specific time and place, In which a 
speech act takes place between specific participants (usually two or more; 
though sometimes a person speaking to himself is thought to fulfil the roles 
of both the speaker and the addressee). 

Context (Contextual Meaning) Context is the relation between lexis and 
grammar (l.e. the formal levels of language) on one hand, and the situation 
on the other hand. This relation usually constitutes the contextual meaning 
of an utterance. 

Unit: A unit Is a stretch of language activity that carries a pattern of a 
particular kind. In English phonology, there are the units of tone-group, 
foot, syllable, and phoneme. In English grammar, there are the units of 
sentence, clause, group, word, and morpheme. The tone-group is the 
highest unit on the phonological rank scale, the sentence is the highest unit 
on the rank scale In grammar: 

Grammar 

sentence Phonology 

clause tone-group 

group (phrase) foot 

word syllable 

morpheme phoneme 

Rank-Scale: This is a scale on which units are arranged (grammatical, or 
phonological) in a hierarchy. A unit at any rank functions in the structure of 
the unit above; and consists of one or more of the units below on the 
rank-scale. A unit sometimes operates In the structure of a unit at the same 
rank, or at a lower rank. This case is called rank-shift, 
e.g. l:He met Suzan at the patry. ‘He’ is subject, ‘met' is predicate. ‘Suzan* 
Is complement, ‘at the party' is adjunct, and this adverbial group 
functions as an exjponent of the adjunct in the structure of the clause, 
e.g. 2:The girl at the party is Suzan. The adverbial group ‘at the party’ in 
this Instance is in fact rank-shifted because it functions as an 
exponent of the qualifier in the structure of the nominal group ‘the 
girl': 

‘ the girl' *■ ‘ at t he party' . 
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Structure: 1'hls term means an arrangement of elements. The elements of 
structure In the English clause are: the subject(S.), the predicate (P), the 
complement(C), and the adjunct (A): 
e g.: John helps Jane. 

The man called John helps the woman called Jane. 

The two sentences have the structure SPC (l.e. subject, predicate, 
complement). 

He sleeps. (This sentence has the structure SP). 

He walks slowly. (This sentence has the structure SPA). 

He makes tea quickly (This sentence has the structure SPCA). 

Level-shift: By level-shift Is meant the translation of one source language 
level of language by a different target language level that shares the same 
substance. Since lexis and grammar are the only two levels of language that 
share the same substance (that of situation), this form of shift is possible 
only between them. This Is tantamount to saying that a source language 
lexical Item can be translated by a target language grammatical Item: or a 
source language grammatical Item can be translated by a target language 
lexical Item,. Such a translation Is called level-shift. 

Category-shift: This type of shift entails departure from formal 
correspondence (or formal similarity). It may be subdivided Into: unit-shift, 
structure-shift, class-shift, and intra-system shift. 

Collocation: What Is meant by collocation Is that certain pairs of words 
have a stronger tendency for lexical company (l.e. Items occurring together 
In a sequence) or have a strong probability of co-occurrence. Some other 
lexical Items have a weak probability of co-occurrence. Unlike grammatical 
structures (the nominal group for Instance), there Is no such natural 
headword or focal point In a collocation. When one Is Interested In a certain 
lexical item (on some grammatical or contextual grounds), it Is called ‘node 1 2 3 4 
or 'nodal Item'; and the Items that collocate with it are called the collocates 
of the node. In the following sentence: 

The waiter spilt the juice on the floor. 

If ‘waiter* was chosen as the 'node' of the above collocation, ‘juice' would 
be considered as one of Its collocates; but If ‘juice was chosen as the nodal 
Item, ‘waiter* would be one of its collocates. The coll ocates within a 
collocation define and specify- ftftch other hv ihe^llntj^tlotLoI sagte other 
possible meaning&^Let us look at the following example (chair) in: 

1. He sat in a chair. 

2. He has accepted a university chair 

3. He will chair the meeting. 

4. He was condemned to the chair (l.e the electric chair). 
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Although collocation is somehow determined by meaning, It sometimes 
can not be easily predicted In terms of the associations of Ideas. One can say 
‘blond hair* but one can not say ‘blond dress* even If the dress was exactly 
of the same colour as that of the hair. Similarly , one says rancid butter, but 
sour milk, and addled eggs. In collective words too, the difference between 
such terms can not be given a semantic explanation: flock of sheep, herd of 
cows, school of whales, pride of lions, bunch of keys, a pack of cards, etc. 

Different languages differ In the way collocations are formed. In English 
the item ‘moon* and the colour term ‘blue* can collocate (l.e. become 
collocates of each other), as In the case of “once In a blue moon** but in 
Arabic this does not take place. The lexical items ‘high* and ‘time* in the 
construction ‘it is high time that...* for instance do collocate in English; but 
in Arabic one expresses such a signification in a different way. Even when 
It is the case that similar collocations take place Indifferent languages as Is 
the case with collocation of the lexical item ‘face* and the colour term 
‘black* in both English and Arabic, they may signify different meanings. In 
English ‘black-faced* designates anger and fury, but in Arabic, this 
collocation (of ‘face* + ‘black*) denotes disgrace or humiliation. 

Total Translation: Total translation represents ordinary translation that Is 
practiced by thousands of people all over the world. In total translation, one 
replaces the Source language lexical and Grammatical items, besides 
replacing the Source langbage phonological /graphological Items by 
non-equivalent Target language Phonological /Graphological Items. 
Phonological Translation: This type of translation Is carried out at the level 
of phonology only; lq which Source language phonological items are 
replaced by Target language phonological Items on the basis of relationship 
to the same phonic substance. 

Graphological translation: This type of translation is restricted to the level 
of graphology; in which Source language graphological Items are replaced 
by equivalent Target language graphological Items on the basis of 
relationship to the same graphic (or graphetlc) substance. 

Lexical translation: This type of translation is carried out on the level of 
lexis only (l.e. It is restricted to the level of lexl only). In lexical translation. 
Source language lexical items are replaced by equivalent Target language 
lexical Items on the basis of relationship to the same situational substance. 
Grammatical translation: This type of translation Is carried out at the level 
of grammar only, on the basis of relationship to the same situational 
substance. 
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Formal meaning: i.e. linguistic meaning (excluding the non-llngutstlc 
varieties of meaning). Formal meaning consists of syntagmatlc and 
pandlgmatlc relations Into which an item enters. 

Transference of meaning: In translation, transference sometimes takes 
place, which in fact is a separate process and totally different from transla- 
tion. Transference takes place when the translator cannot find an equivalent 
In the Target language for a certain Source language item, (l.e. carrying over 
some Source language meaning into the Target language). 

Transcoding: This Is a process In which one expresses the same message In 
a different code as Is the case with switching from the written code of 
language to the spoken code, or expressing a certain verbal messege In 
terms of the morse code etc. 

Transliteration: By transliteration Is meant the replacement of Source 
language letters (l.e. graphological units) by non-equivalent Target 
language letters, on the basis of a set of conventionally established rules. In 
other words Target language letters are not selected on the basis of relation- 
ship to the same graphic substance. 

Transcription: This process is in fact a written representation of the phono- 
logical units In which the letters (or graphological units) are not in a one to 
one relationship with the phonological units. 

e.g. The word “book" consists of four letters; but three phonological units 
only in transcription: /buk/. 

Dialect: This refers to a language variety in relation to the performer’s 
characteristics ln v a geographical dimention (American English British 
English, Scottish English), or temporal dimentlon (Elizabethan English, 
Middle English, Modern English, etc), or social dimentlon (Upper-class 
English, Non-upper-class English etc.). 

Idiolect: This term refers to a language variety In relation to the personal 
linguistic features of the performer, such as a tendency to frequent use of 
certain lexical Items, grammatical forms, or the adoption of some new 
pronunciations, etc. 

Style: This Is also considered to be a variety of language In accordance with 
the type of relationship that holds between the performer and the addressee 
(whether formal, colloqual, intimate, frozen, casual). 

Mode: By mode is meant a variety of language in accord with the medium 
employed (whether It is the spoken medium, or the written one). 

Register: This is also a variety of language In relation to the wider social 
role that Is played by the performer (scientific register, religious register, 
etc..). For Halliday (1978), register refers to the fact that language varies 
according to the type of situation. Some linguists and scholars are no 
more In favour of the term register as Is the case with C rystal and Davy 
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(1969) who Introduce the term “province" which stands for linguistic 
variation In accordance with the type of professional activity; and Mason’s 
(1982) proposal of “domain" which he defines as the social context. 
(Emery, P.G 1988). 

Zero equivalence: This term refers to the absence of the corresponding or 
paralel T.L. term in the equivalent T.L. structure, despite the fact that It 
exists In the T.L. (e.g. the definite article. ) 

Nill equivalence: This term refers to the absence of the paralel T.L. term 
from the equivalent T.L. because it does not exist In the T.L. (e.g. the 
Indefinite article In Arabic). 

Conditioning factors: The cotext (linguistic factors), and the context 
(situational factors). 

Translation rale: A statement about probability of textual equivalence for 
human translators which takes the conditioning factors into consideration. 
Translation-algorithm: A translation rule for Machine Translation based 
on the Co-text. 
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CHAPTER THREE 

Translation: Definitions, Types, & Models 


There is no unanimous agreement on the definition of Translation, nor 
are translation theorists agreed on the types and models of translation. 

According to Ray (1962), translation means the transference of meaning 
from a language into another. Savory (1973) too is of the view that transla- 
tion is concerned with the conveyance of meaning and style of the source 
linguistic text into the target text. For Belyalyev also (Buzelli 1969), transla- 
tion is a process by which thoughts and ideas are transferred from one 
language into another. Tweney and Hoemann (1976) define translation as 
the process in which meaningful utterances in one language are converted 
into meaningful utterances in another linguistic system. Seleskovitch (1976) 
considers translation as a substitution of a sequence of symbols in one 
language by a sequence of symbols in another language entailing the trans- 
ference of source language meaning into the target language. For Newmark 
(1982), translation is “a craft which attempts to replace a written messege 
and/or statement in one language by the same messege and / or statement 
in another language" 

Some other scholars reject the suggestion that translation Involves 
transference of meaning from the source text into the target language text. 
Nlda (1974) believes that translation is concerned with the reproduction of 
the closest equivalent of the source language text (or textual material) in the 
target language (l.e. translation is based on equivalence not transference. 
Catford (1965) too rejects such a definition of translation and disagrees with 
Dostert who defines translation as “the transference of meaning from one 
set of patterned symbols into another set of patterned symbols", since 
Catford believes that meaning is the property of a language l.e. an SL text 
has an SL meaning, and a TL text has aTL meaning). 
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Types of Translation: 

Roman Jacobson (1959) classifies translation into three types: 

1. Interlingual translation: l.e. translation proper. In which the S.L. text Is 
replaced by equivalent material from the T.L. Yet, Jacobson believes 
that no full equivalence Is possible , and that even synonymous signs 
do not yield full equivalence; since each sign has a set of unique 
associations and connotations. 

2. Interlingual translation: (or rewording). This type means or refers to 
interpreting the verbal signs in a certain language by another set of 
verbal signs In the same language. This process may also be called 
paraphrase, as Is the case with paraphrasing a certain poem or a literary 
text. 

3. Intersemlotlc translation: This Is a form of transmutation in which one 
Interprets certain verbal signs by sings of a non-verbal system. 

Popovlc A. (McGuire 1980) classifies translation in terms of four 
types of equivalence: 

1. Linguistic equlvalenced.e. a word-for-word translation). 

% Paradigmatic equivalence (l.e. emphasizing elements of grammar). 

3. Stylistic equivalence: (l.e. aiming at the reproduction in the T.L. of the 
expressive identity of the S.L.). 

4. Textual (syntagmatlc) equivalence (l.e. emphasizing formal similarity 
between the S.L. and the T.L. texts). 

Some linguists have considered translation as an innate and natural skill 
In bilinguals, a sort of translation competence In the Chomskyan sense or 
implication (Newmark 1982). By “natural translation” they mean any 
translation practiced by bilinguals who have not got any previous training 
In the field of translating. Seleskovltch on the other hand, suggests an 
interpretive translating theory In which she bases her argument on “sense” 
and not on the linguistic units of words or sentences; and emphasizes the 
translator's necessary awareness of the purpose behind the utterance, not of 
language and contrastive linguistics, (Ibid). 

Nlda on the other hand suggests two main types of equivalence: 

1. Formal equivalence: In which the translator focuses his attention on 
the similarity of form between the S.L. text and the T.L. text as well as 
on the content, lnorder to enable the T.L. reader to grasp apd 
understand as much as possible of the original text. 

2. Dynamic equivalence: What Nlda means by dynamic equivalence Is, 
that the translator has to reproduce an equivalent effect on the receiver 
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as that experienced by the S.L. receiver (l.e. establishing a similar 
relashlonshlp between the T.L. receiver and the T.L. messege as that 
between the S.L. receiver and the S.L. messege). It Is in accordance 
with this principle that Nida cites J.B. Phillips’ rendering of Romans 16 
where the idea of ‘greeting with a holy kiss' is rendered as “a hearty 
hand-shake" which goes also with the target language culture. 

As for Catford (1965), he classifies the types of translation in accordance 

with three factors: extent, level of language, and rank. 

1- T ranslntion types according to Extent: 

A. Full translation: l.e. replacing all the S.L. textual material by by equiva- 
lent T.L. material without leaving any part untranslated, nor 
implanting S.L. meaning in the T.L. by transference. 

B. Partial translation: This type of translation Implies that some part of 
the S.L. text does not have an equivalent in the T.L.., and that the 
translator resorts to transliteration and transference in such circum- 
stances. 

e.g. Quran, ch. 97, line 2: ( ^ <-*)' u* ^ ) 

The Night of al-Qadr is better (in worship) than a thousand month. 

The translator may make use of explanatory footnotes in such a case, 
in order to explain the difficulty of rendering such problematic 
Instances. 


2. According to level: 

A. Foul translation: l.e. translation proper In which all the S.L. levels are 
replaced by T.L levels. (S.L. lexis and grammar by equivalent T.L. 
lexix and grammar; and S.L. phonology /graphology by non-equivalent 
T.L. lexis and grammar). 

B. Restricted translation: l.e. translation is restricted to a certain level of 
language only (phonology, graphology, lexl, or grammar). 

a. Phonological Translation: 

This is a type of restricted translation in which the S.L. phonological 
units are replaced by equivalent T.L. phonological units on the basis of 
being related to the same phonic substance. It may be the case however that 
an S.L. phonological item has more than one possible T.L. phonological 
equivalent unit, and the translator in such a case has to select the nearest 
one. 
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Phonological translation is sometimes practiced by actors and mimics 
deliberately when assuming a foreign or dialectal pronounclatlon; and It 
may also take place In the imperfect and faulty pronounclatlon of learners 
of some foreign language. 

Phonological translation is useful In fllm-dubbing; In which the 
translator tries to select such equivalents ihat match the S.L. phonological 
forms that are uttered by the S.L. performers. 

In the translation of poetry too, the translator may attempt to look for 
such T.L. sounds that correspond to some of the S.L. sounds since form is 
of a unique importance In poetry. 

b. Graphological Translation: 

This Is also a type of restricted translation in which the S.L. graphology Is 
replaced by equivalent T.L. graphology on the basis of relationship to the 
same graphic substance. 
e.g.. English “N" Greek ‘V* 

Unlike phonetics that describes the phonic substance in a scientific and 
specific way, there Is no graphetlc theory unfortunately, which, If existed, 
would provide some adequate description of graphic categories. This is why 
the question of graphological equivalence Is much more difficult than the 
phonological one. 

Typographers sometimes make use of graphological similarity or grapho- 
logical translation In order to add a special flavour to the written text. For 
instance, some titles of books on Arabis or Islam are presented in Arable- 
looking graphology or English letters; which entails a sort of semi- 
graphologlcal translation: (Arabic) 

C. Lexical Translation: 

This type of translation Is also a type of restricted translation In which an 
S.L. lexical item is replaced by an equivalent T.L. lexical Item on the basis 
of relationship to the same situation substance. The process of picking a 
few words from a foreign language and employing them in utterances of the 
speaker’s mother-tongue is an instance of such translation (on the level of 
lexis only), e.g.: This Is the rajul 1 shufed. 
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D. Grammatical Translation: 

This type of translation too Is among the restricted ones In which the S.L. 
grammatical item Is substituted by an equivalent T.L. grammatical Item on 
the basis of being related to the same situational substance. (Lexical 
translation, grammatical translation, and total translation share the same 
substance, «situation». 

Translation types according to the notion of Rank: 

a. WorcNo-word translation: This type of translation, as Is clear from its 
name, is word-oriented, (l.e. established at the word rank). The 
translator in this type of translation handles the text word by word. 
Such a method of translation can be useful In throwing light on the 
nature of the S.L. lexl and grammar, since it slavishly follows the S.L. 
grammatical structures, e.g.. 

He went home (English) (Arabic word-to-word 

translation). / 

b. Literal Translation: This type of translation Is also word-oriented, but 
It does not follow the S.L. grammar as Is the case with word-to word 
translation. The translator In this case adopts T .L. grammar. 

e.g.. He went home. (S.L.) (T.L.). 

He went to school (S.L.) (T.L.). J' 

C. Literary Translation: Unlike the preceding rank-bound two types of 
translation (l.e. word-to-word, and literal), literary translation Is rank-free 
(l.e. not restricted to a certain grammatical rank). The translator alms at 
reproducing a similar effect on the T.L. receiver as that of the S.L. one. The 
translator Is not concerned with the S.L. text as a form but with the 
messege and how to express It in the T.L. This Is what Nlda calls “dynamic 
equivalence", and what Catford calls “free translation" or “literary 
translation" . e.g.: 

Once in a blue moon (S.L.) if translated according to the 
word-to-word method or the literal approach whould not be acceptable: 

‘Aju’ j*» j ; but it can be successfully rendered by finding an 
equivalent messege In the T.L. : W 

As for Newmark, he proposed two main types of translation (1982X l.e. 
the communicative method and the semantic method: 
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1 . The communicative approach of translation: 

In this method, Newmark suggests that the translator aims at producing 
the same effect on the T.L. receiver as that of the original S.L. text on the 

S. L. receiver. This in fact is not much different from “ free" or “ literary'* 
translation. Communicative translation is subjective as the translator tries 
to create an effect on the T.L. reader or receiver equivalent to that 
experienced on the part of S.L. receivers. In this approach (the 
communicative method), the translator gives himself the right to remove 
obscurities, to eliminate repetition, and specify generic terms. In other 
words, the translator tries his best to make the thought and cultural content 
of the original more accessible to the reader. The language that accompanies 
actions or stands for it as well as texts that contain recommendations, 
instructions and value-judgements should rather be communicatively 
translated according to Newmark. In communicative translation, the 
messege is the most important thing, and the translator has to make the 

T. L. receiver think, feel, and / or act in a way that is almost equivalent to 
that of the S.L. reader or receiver. In fact, communicative translation 
emphasizes the force of the messege more than the content of the messege. 
When the translator thinks that the original text has to be improved or that 
it requires a new arrangement, Newmark recommends the communicative 
approach, because such a translation seems to be smoother, simpler, 
clearer, and more direct (Ibid). 


2. The semantic Approach (or method of translation): 

Semantic translation tries to render the S.L. formal and contextual 
meaning of the original texts as accurately as the semantic and syntactic 
structures of the original S.L. text aloow. The semantic method of transla- 
tion concentrates on the messege itself rather than on its effect or force. 

e.g.: 

semantic translation into English: This dog bites. 

communicative translation Into English: Beware of the dog! 

In semantic translation, the translator sometimes finds hlmseif obliged to 
interpret or explain the text (a metaphor for instance) if he feels that it is 
meaningless to the reader. 

Communicative and semantic translation sometimes coincide especially 
in the case when the text contains a general rather than culture-specific 
messege, and when the form and content of the messege are equally 



hTiporam. Sometimes, a part of the text requires a semantic approach 
where?? another part of it has to be communicatively treated and translated. 


A semantic translation, however, tends to be more complex, more 
concentrated, inclusive of more details, and follows the content rather than 
the intention of the author of the original text, or the resultant effect. It 
may involve loss of meaning, and sometimes results In poorly written and 
repetitive text. One should not forget however, that repetition is sometimes 
a linguistically relevant feature that the translator has to take care of and 
reproduce Its effect: 

e g. De Gaulle’s 18th June 1940 broadcast: «Car la France n’est pa seule! 

Ella n’est pas seule! Elle n’est pas seule! 


The semantic approach: 

«For France Is not alonel She is not alone! She Is not alone! 

The communicative method: «For remember this, France does not stand 
aicrne. She Is not lsolated». 

In semantic translation, the translator’s main concern Is being loyal to the 
authour of the original text, more than anything else whereas In 
ommunlcattve translation, the translator Is more concerned w 1th the force 
Afid effect of the messege on the receiver. 

As tor Savory (1969), he classifies translation into two main types: 
literary, ma non-llterary translation. 

1. Literary Translation: This type of translation, according to Savory, 
comprises the translation of all forms of writing in which the form Is 
not less Important than the content. This Includes the translation of 
prose Into prose, poetry Into poetry, and poetry into prose. 

2 . Non-llterary Translation: This type of translation Includes the 
translation of all scientific and technical material In which the content 
(or the matter) has the priority over the form (or manner). The 
translator’s main concern Is to reproduce the Information of the 
original text with a high degree of accuracy. 
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Models of Translation'. 


The models of translating that have been proposed by many scholars and 
theorists reflect two main concerns regarding the procedures that take place 
in the process of translating. The first concern is that analysing and 
comprehensibly understanding the meaning of the source text. The second 
concern is the selection of an appropriate target language equivalent for the 
source text material. 

Nlda (1964) divides the first phase into many stages: analysis of the 
lexico-grammatlcal features of the source language text; discourse analysis 
which considers the meaning of the text as a part of the wider context of the 
total relevant discourse; analysis of the communicative context of the total 
relevant discourse; analysis of the communicative context that takes Into 
consideration the situational features of time, place, audience, intent, and 
response; as well as analysis of the cultural meaning of the source text since 
an utterance can not be detached from the total cultural setting of the S.L. 

As for the second phase in the process of translating, Nlda’s T.L. 
equivalent Is based on or reproduced In accordance with the norms of the 
T.L. 

Nlda and Taber (1974) discuss the process of translating in terms of two 
systems. The first system sets up a series of rules which can be applied to 
the surface structure of the S.L. text. The second system consists of three 
stages: 

a. The analysis of the surface structure of the S.L. text specify the 
semantic elements. 

b. The transference of the analysed material in the translator’s mind from 
the S.L. medium to the T.L. medium. 

c. Re-structuring the transferred material In the translator’s mind in such 
a way that makes It go with the T.L. norms. 

Nlda’s model of the processes Involved in translating reflects the stages 
as in the following diagram: 

TEXT TRANSLATION 

1 Transfer in the | 

Analysis of semantic elements > Restructuring 

, translator’s mind . according to 
T.L. norms 
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McGuire (1980) explained N Ida’s diagram by applying it to the translation 
of an interesting instance, that of the English greeting term “hello" and its 
translation into French: 

Source Language Receptor Language (T.L.) 

CA VA? 

t 

’ TRANSFER 
(decision to distinguish between 
forms of greeting 
that are available in the T.L. 

“cava?" or “hallo"? 

In French, there are two forms of greeting , when meeting a person, l.e. 
‘ca va?*; and ‘hallo*. The first is used when meeting someone and greeting 
him face to face; whereas the second form (hallo) Is used for greeting when 
answering the telephone. English unlike French does not distinguish 
between the two situations since the term ‘hello* Is used in both situations. 
When one translates such an Instance from English Into French, the 
translator has to decide whether to select the first term or the second, but 
his decision should be based on the type of situation in order to choose the 
appropriate equivalent. German too, like French but unlike English, draws 
a distinction between the two situations, and makes use of two forms of 
greeting: “Wle geht’s lhnen?" for face to face greeting; and “hallo" when 
answering a telephone. 

As for Newmark, (1982) the process of translating consists of three 
stages: 

a. The analysis of the various linguistic and extra-linguistic aspects of 
meaning as well as taking Into consideration the intention of the S.L. 
writer. 

b. In the second stage, the translator Is mainly concerned with direct 
translating procedures or, on the basis of corresponding syntactic 
structures or In terms of a logical Interlanguage. 

c. The text is re-structured In accord with the norms of the T.L. 


Hello 

1 

Friendly greeting 
on arrival 
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Dutra (1984) suggests the following model of translating: 

A »■ Ml - » C 1 > R/T/A2-. * Ml — — >R2. 

l.e. ‘A' stands for the source text author. ‘Mr stands for the original 
messege. ‘Cl* represents the original code or source language. ‘R* stands for 
the receiver of the source text. ‘T* stands for the translator. ‘A2* stands for 
the new author of the target text . ‘Ml* represents the messege that has been 
restructured by the translator. ‘C2* stands for the second code, or the target 
language. ‘R2* stands for the target language receptors. 

In other words, an author has transmitted a messege (which is his) via a 
certain code (the S.L.) to a receptor (who Is the translator in this case) or the 
new author, who undertakes the rendering of the messege in terms of a 
different code (the target language) to the T.L. receptors. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
Meaning and Translation 


The science that studies ‘Meaning 1 is called Semantics. Meaning has been 
the centre of attention on the part of many scholars since ancient times, and 
has been tackled in different ways at different times. The problem, in fact, 
is that Semantics has not been able to forward an answer to every question 
related to aspects of meaning. What ‘meaning 1 is has always been a 
controversial question. Meanings, on the other hand, are not usually stable, 
but subject to continual changes because of certain linguistic and extra- 
linguistic factors. Another problem Is perhaps that statements on meaning 
can not be tested or verified in an empirical or scientific way. One may cite 
Lewis CarolFs famous statement In “Through the Looking-Glass 11 In this 
respect: “When I use a word 1 , Humpty Dumpty said In a rather scornful 
tone, “It means what 1 choose it to mean- neither more nor less 11 

The study of meaning Is not a one-dtmentional and Independent 
discipline, but is related to a variety of aspects of human knowledge and 
experience In life (the linguistic text, the extra-linguistic context of situa- 
tion relevant to the linguistic form, including the participants in the speech 
act, as well as the environment in which the speech act takes place.) 

Meanings change considerably in the cpurse of time because of many 
factors. Among such reasons that have been mentioned by linguists as well 
as scholars Interested in the question of meaning is ‘coincidence 1 , (as in the 
case of modern military ‘tanks' that have been given this name because of a 
secret deslsion in the first world war to deceive the Germans and make 
them think that water tanks were being despatched (Palmer, F. 1981). 
Another reason that has been mentioned is that of ‘need 1 , (the word ‘cap 
was a poetic word for ‘chariot 1 , but with the invention of the motor car, 
need made It acquire a new meaning). 
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Such changes In the meaning of words arc perhaps a reflection and 
outcome of parallel changes In ;cts ill; including 

customs, social organization and teture, olific progress, etc; (Roolns, 
R.H. 1981). Barber, C., 1975 relates semantic change to ch factors as 
polysemy, changes In the referent, shift in the focus of interest, narrowing 
and widening of meaning, as well as figurative use of language. 

Semantlclsts and linguists have often emphasized the fact that the noun 
‘meaning* and the verb ‘to mean' have different significations (Lyons, J. 
1978) 

Let us cpnslder the following examples from English: 

1. What Is the meaning of “fairy" ?(l.e. Its signification). 

2. She did not mean to hurt you. (l.e. It was not her intention). 

3. Life without faith has no meaning, (l.e. no value) 

4. Dark clouds mean rain. (l.e. signal rain). 

The word 1 meaning* in 1. could perhaps be substituted by 
“signification** The verb “mean" in the second sentence may be substitu- 
ted by the verb ‘intend* In the third sentence, the word ‘ meaning* may be 
replaced by ‘value* As for the verb ‘mean* In the fourth Instance, one may 
replace It by the verb ‘signal* The word ‘meaning*, however. Is an English 
word with specific English meanings, that are derived from its relations 
within the English language. The equivalent of this word in another 
language does not necessarily have the same types of significations (as it is 
explicit in its German equivalent ‘bedeutung* and French equivalent 
‘signification*; which do not seem to have the same meanings). It may be 
interesting to mention that the Arabic equivalent of “ meaning: , and 
“mean:cr*i”* have some overlap with the English significations of the two 
words under discussion: 

1. ^ (signification). 

2. dUJvl (J (intend). 

3.oW' j ( val ue). 

(wJI (signals). 

As already mentioned above, meaning has been tackled from different 
angles, by different scholars or schools, (the Nominalists, the Mentalists, 
the Behaviourists, etc.). In what follows, some relevant views will be 
discussed. 
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i he N iiiiliig View: 


naming view v o\i»leied to be one of the oldest views of meaning, 
a! and very oul example of this approach Is touml In Plato’s view 

one ahcnld th ‘word’ as'sign'.iei and the object (thing) for 

>vh the word sla. tf -mamics 1981). Bertrand 

K the no one can understand the word ‘ cheese* unless he 

ooaitnguistic acquaintance with cheese, an Item from the world of 
experience, (Jacobson, R., 1959). Such a view concerning meaning has been 
ct to critical arguments. In the first place, the view includes nouns that 
to things, but excludes the other parts of speech such as verbs, 
•ositions, adjectives, etc, which do not In fact stand for things as do 
(verbs may denote actions or events, prepositions usually denote 
flat ions, adjectives signify qualities and characteristics, etc). The second 
p'oblem with the ‘naming 1 approach Is that not all names refer to real 
< >l>jccts as Is the case with falrfy which has no real existence In the world of 
experience.. Even when It Is the case that a word does not refer to an 
i. iuglnary Item, it may refer to something that Is not a physical Item (as Is 
i I k.- ase with such words as. love, hope, hatred, despair, etc.). One should 
take Into consideration the fact that even when some words refer to 
■muete objects, they often refer to various types of that Item (as Is the case 
with the word ‘ chali 1 which may be referring to a ‘stool 1 , a ‘settee 1 , a 
wooden chair 1 , a ‘steal chair 1 , an ‘arm-chair 1 , etc). Whorf Is of the view that 
tacts are unlike to speakers whose language background provides for 
unlike formulation of them 11 (Jackobson 1959). In the newborn literary 
language of the Northeast Siberian Chuckchees, a ‘screw 1 Is rendered as 
lotatlng nail 11 ; 'chalk 1 Is rendered as “writing soap", ‘tin 1 is rendered as 
thin Iron 11 , ‘steel 1 Is rendered as “hard Iron", ‘watch 1 as “hammering 
•art" etc (Ibid). Different languages differ in the way they classify 
objects and things. 

1 he colours of the rainbow (or spectrum) which are a universal physical 

ic nitty are classified differently by different languages (as It Is the case that 
i lie spectrum Is classified In some languages In terms of three colour terms 
only, and Navaho may serve as an example). Universal items may differ In 
gender in different languages. The ‘moon* in English is feminine, but it is 
masculine In Arabic. In Arabic ‘sin 1 is masculine; but it is feminine In 
< lerman: “die Sunde" The word ‘life 1 Is feminine In Arabic , but it is 
masculine in Czech. The noun ‘river 1 is masculine in Arabic , but it Is 
feminine in Greek. Such differences, however, may become very 
emblematic In translation when they are used In a symbolic way as (n 
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poetry. If such a difficulty is encountered in relating words to objects, the 
difficulty will be certainly multiplied In the attempt to relate sentences to 
the items or objects in the world of reality. 

The Mentalistk (Conceptual) View: 

Mentallsts (conceptuallsts) think of meaning In terms of concepts or ideas 
(which are also called ‘mental images'). The well-known Swiss linguist 
Ferdinand de Saussaure’s notion of the linguistic sign is an example of such 
a mentallstlc approach. Saussaure’s linguistic sign consists of a ‘signified, 
(l.e. a sound Image), and a ‘signified' (l.e. a mental image or concept) that 
are linked by means of ^psychological bond(or associative bond) in such a 
wa y tha t both are inseparable like the two sides of a sheet of paper of which 
no side can be torn without damaging the other side as well. As for Ogdon 
and Richards, the linguistic sign Is seen as a triangle in which the relation 
between ‘symbol' (l.e. the linguistic element or expression) and the 
referent (l.e. the object In the world) Is via ‘thought or reference' (l.e. the 
mind*. 

The mentallstlc approach too has been strongly criticized as to the nature 
of the psychological bond or link; and because the human mind is 
Inaccessible, and that the mentallsts' arguments can not be tested or 
verified, their argument has been accused of being a “ghost-ln-the- 
machlne- argument, since it does not rely on observation but on reason 
only. 


Behaviourism: 

Behaviourism, is a well known psychological theory associated with such 
scholars as Watson, Bavlov, and Weiss. Linguistics made use of this theory 
In many areas of research and study, and this perhaps led to the 
development of a branch of linguistic studies that relate linguistics to 
psychology, “psycho-linguistics. As for meaning, Bloomfield Is one of the 
earliest linguists who made use of it as he analysed meaning of a linguistic 
form in terms of the situation In which the speaker utters It, and the 
response It calls forth In the receiver (or listener) (Bloomfield, 1926). In 
other words, Bloomfield tried to define the meaning of a linguistic forms as 
the relation between the Stimulus and Response which can be assessed by 
resort to the predisposing factors, by the help of scientific description of all 
relevant Items (a description of the sort which describes ‘water* as H20* 
and ‘salt* as NaCl'). He suggested that the study of meaning should be 
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excluded from linguistic studies until we are able to make such a use of 
science In giving such soeclllc and accurate describtlon ot anv Item. 

Bloomfield has been criticized, however, for not being able to distinguish 
between various tyoes of meanings; since the contextual meaning of ‘salt' 
in its everyday usage (l.e. with its denotations and connotations ) is 
definitely different from that of NaCl (which Is the chemical name given to 
Sodium Chloride). His notion of ‘predisposing factors^ that determine the 
Stimulus-Response formula has been also accused of circularity and 
nonobjectivity which mentalism was accused of. 

Linguistic Meaning (Sense Relations): 

Some linguists and scholars, such as Katz and Fodor (Katz and Fodor, 
1963), limit the scope of meaning and semantic studies to sense relations 
only, l.e. they exclude the context of situation, or the non-linguistlc world of 
experience. Such linguists have been primarily concerned with “sentence 
meaning" rather than “utterance meaning" They are of the opinion that 
one may rely on his linguistic knowledge only in deciding whether a 
sentence Is anomalous, contradictory, ambiguous, presupoosltary, etc,: 

1 . His car has green Ideas. 

2. Her stupid brother is clever. 

3. He went to the bank. 

4. When did you stoo smoking? 

According to their belief, one is able to judge the above sentences by 
relying on his linguistic background, and thus classify them as taking the 
first sentence to be anomalous; the second sentence to be contradictory; the 
third sentence to be ambiguous (bank 1 where money is borrowed from, or 
bank 2 of the river); and the fourth as presuppositary (since it implies that 
the addresses used to smoke). 

The reason that is behind their stand of excluding context from the study 
of meaning is perhaps because they believed that no semantic theory would 
be capable of accounting for the total and complex sum of human 
knowledge and experience; and that such a theory would have to be 
infinite. 
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The Contextuallst A pproach (Context of Situation): 

The term ‘context of situation' is mainly associated with the 
anthropologist Mallnowsky, (Mallnowsky , 1949) and Firth, who thought of 
meaning in terms of the situation in which language is used. For 
Mallnowsky, the context of situation consists of the actual events as well as 
a part of the social process; whereas for Firth, ‘context' Is a linguistic 
apparatus that can be applied to language, and includes: 

A. The participants’ verbal and non verbal actions. 

B. The relevant objects. 

C. The effects of the verbal actions. 

Meaning for Firth Is the total network of formal (l.e. linguistic) and 
contextual relations that a linguistic item has or enters into. By formal 
relations, both syntagmatlc (l.e. linear, horizontal, collocational, syntactic) 
and paradigmatic (l.e. vertical) relations are implied. 

Thus, the formal meaning of the item “this" in the sentence (This Is a 
pencil) may be analysed Into: 

A. The syntagmatlc (syntactic or collocational) relations that stand between 
‘this' and the other constituents In the sentence under discussion (l.e. ‘Is', 
‘a*, and ’pencil'). 

B. The paradigmatic meaning of Item “this" consists of the paradigmatic 
relations that stand between It and the other members of Its lexical set (such 
as: ‘that*, ‘these', and ‘those',). 

It may be Interesting to compare ‘this' with its equlvalent(s) In Arabic. In 
Arabic, the equivalent of ‘this' could be either 1JU (masculine), or 
(feminine) in accord with the appropriate situation. The formal meaning of 
‘this' seems to differ from the formal meaning of its equlvalent(s) in Arabic 
since its syntagmatlc as well as paradigmatic relations are different from 
those of its Arabic equlvalent(s). The members of the lexical set which the 
Arabic item 1 i* belongs to are more than the members which the English 
item ‘this' belongs to: 
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English: 


singular Plural 

Distance (Gender — ) (Gender — ) 


(Near): this 

(Far): that 

these 

those 




Arabic: 

Distance singular (Fern.) 

Singular (Masc.) 

Dual (Fern.) 

Dual (Masc) 

Plural 

... x 0 Jcfc 




Sip 

(Near): 

• 




(Far): dlld 

diji 

&\3 

dlod 

dU,' 


One may also consider another example, the pronoun ‘Y ou' which could 
be translated into many Arabic pronouns in accord with the appropriate 
context of situation in which it is used You (referring to singular, masc. 
cdl 1 or singular Fem.:odi ; or dual masc./fem. '-cdl: or plural masc., r ol ; or 
plural fern.: ^i). 

Catford (1965) gives us an interesting comparison of the systems of 
demonstratives between English and North-East Scots dialect; as the 
former has a four-term system, whereas the latter has a three-term system 
of demonstrativ es: 

English: this, that, these, those. 

N.E Scots: Yon, that, this. 

Assuming that both systems are employed to cover or refer to the same 
situation, it is explicit that the situational field Is segmented differently 
between them: 

that (sing.) 
those (plural) 


this (sing.) 


j this 

i 


Yon 

That 


these (plural) 
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it is oovious tnai tne contextual meaning of tne English demonstrative 
‘tnai' is different from tnat of the North-East Scots dialect ‘That*, in 
addition to tue differences between their formal meanings, (i.e. formal 
relations). This ,s hiso applicaoie to the differences between the English 
pronoun ‘You' and its Araoic equivaient(s) that have oeen mentioned 
above. in otner words, estahiisning a difference between tne formal 
meanings of a source language and a Target language usually leads to the 
consequential dltference in tne contextual meaning of such items in the 
two linguistic systems, since tne contextual meaning of an item is the 
reiaviousmp between tne linguistic form and the relevant situation (or 
Situational matures). 

Let us consider anotner interesting instance. The spectrum is a situation 
tnai is expressed in English by six linguistic Items icoiour terms): yellow, 
orange, red, oiue, green aiia puipie,. The same situation substance (tne 
spectrum) is expressed differently oy different languages in terms of formal 
as wen as contextual relations, it is expiessea In Navano by means of fewer 
coiour terms omy: ‘ticii*, wnicn deuotesRed,‘tiCo'wnicnsignlflesOrangeana 
t enow; ‘oooinz' obsignates tnree colours, Blue, Green, ang Purple. In a 
lMorth Brazilian oiaiect called W aika, tnree coiours are made use of omy to 
express me wnoie spectrum: the term ‘waxi' signifies Red, Yeilow, and 
Orange; tne term ‘usni' aeuoies two colours, blue ana Purple; where as 
1 xroxene' signifies 'green' The saute situation tnat is expressed In English 
uy three different terms (formal items) tnai segment the situation substance 
Into tnree distinct areas is designated In Navano by one linguistic Item that 
takes tne situation as a one unit, whereas it is expressed in tne North 
Brazilian Dialect oi Waixa by tne use of two linguistic forms that segment 
the situation fthe same situation) nto two different portions. 

Coiiioxi ic Concerned with and implies the relationship between tne 
entities 01 form the. tne hnguisilc entities wnether lexical or grammatical) 
on one hand, ana tne elements of situation on tne other hand. For instance, 
if we take tne lexical item 'wasp', us contextual meaning consists in the 
relation ociween this linguistic sign, aria the element of thesis as a 

situation m the real worla to which the linguistic item refers; whereas the 
linguistic item, ‘waspish’ is not only related to the element of thesis 
but also couth be reiatco to a person who may nave some qualities of the 
wasp. (Berry, 1977). Context is aiso concerned with various relationships 

with ms immediate anti wider situation. The formal element ‘cigarette' can 
be lesareu to an element oi to.maiiiy in the immediate situation unlike the 
iiuguisiic mini ‘tag' which can oe related to an element of informality. 
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familiarity, or equality in the Immediate situation in which the utterance is 
said. A lexical item can be related to elements in the wider situation as well. 
The item “ maqdaha" in “ c indak maqdaha?" uttered by a customer asking 
a shopkeeper includes the fact that the speaker comes from Mosul for 
instance; whereas the item “jiddaha" would include the fact that he comes 
from Baghdad or the south of Iraq etc. The speaker’s audience would not be 
acne to understand the meaning of such a lexical item unless their wider 
situation included such situational elements. 

Grammatical elements too can have a relation to the elements of thesis 
(in the situation). The two sentences : I 
Close the window . 

Would you please close the window. 

have the same underlying thesis but are related to two types or more of the 
immediate situation. The grammatical pattern in the first sentence has 
a relation either to an element of impoliteness (people being rude to each 
other) or an element of familiarity (people being friendly and nice to each 
other) in the immediate situation. As for the grammatical pattern of the 
second sentence, it can be related to an element of politeness or unfamilla- 
rlty in the Immediate situation. 

Grammar may also be related to elements of the wider situation. For 
Instance: 

She’s clever is Suian. 

The above grammatical pattern is usually used by someone from the 
North of England, l.e. the pattern can have a relation to an element of 
' northerness* in the wider situation of a speaker who utters the pattern. 
Berry (1977) mentions different types of contextual meaning; yet an 
utterance can have more than one type of meaning simultaneously. The 
types of contextual meaning that have been mentioned by Berry (1977) are: 

A. Experiential Meaning: This type of meaning provides information 
about the thesis in the situation. 

B. Logical Meaning: This variety of meaning provides information about 
the way in which mini-situations are related within a maxi situation. 
Logical meaning too is about the thesis part of the situation. 

C. Interpersonal Meaning: This type of meaning is concerned with the 
information about the immediate situation, l.e. about the intention of 
the speaker or writer towards the audience or reader, as welt as the 
author’s or speaker’s expectation from his audience or readers. 
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1>. Textual Meaning: This variety of meaning has two main functions. It 
unifies a stretch of spoken or written language, and makes it coherent 
on one hand, and It highlights or draws attention to certain parts of the 
text in terms of the choice of a marked theme and a marked position 
for the tonic: 

e.g. 1: Authority 1 respect, but authoritarianism i deplore. 

2: What shall III ask for? 

The first example (above) with Its marked theme highlights 
“authority 1 ' and “authoritarianism" each of which acts as a 
complement given an unusual position preceding its sublect and 
predlcator. In the second example, attention is drawn to the first 
pronoun “I" by means of the tonic It carries. 

The emphasis on “1" implies the speaker’s knowledge of someone 
else’s question earlier in the conversation. The highlighting thus seems 
to have a cohesive function as well. The textual meaning seems to have 
some relation to the thesis as well as the immediate situation of the 
utterance. 

E. Background Meaning: This kind of meaning In fact provides Informa- 
tion about the wider situation of the utterance. When a speaker asks 
such a question as: “Do you want anything mending?" while another 
asks the question In a different form as: “ Do you want anything 
mended? 11 , one realizes that the two speakers belong to two different 
social backgrounds as explicit In their utterances, (i.e. the grammatical 
pattern used by each) Lexical cans too can be indicative of the 
speaker’s wider situation (i.e. social background). 

other varieties of meaning have been suggested cr mentioned by Unguis 1 
(and other scholars interested in the study of meaning) such aas: 

Straightforward Meaning: i.e. It means what is said. 

Ironical meaning: Meaning the opposite of what is being said. 

Referential: this variety of meaning Is also called “encyclopaedic" because 
It Indicates or refers to the actual persons, things, etc, in a particular 

situation. 

Performative Meaning: This variety Implies being part of an action which 
Is achieved by uttering a certain performative verb which constitutes the 
core of the action such as: promise, apologize, thank, approve, congradu 
late, name, accuse, condemn, agree etc. 

Inferential Meaning: This implies the sort of meaning that Is deduced or 
Inferred from another, e.g. Ail men aremojini. All Is a man, therefore All 
is m «t«l. 
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Cnliursl Meaning: This type of meaning lmnlles that an action usually has 
a specified meaning within its cultural setting. For Instance, kissing a lady 
in certain societies is considered a matter or form of greeting and respect; 
whereas it is considered a religious or social taboo in other societies. 
CcnnotatNe Meaning: This type of meaning is different from the 
denotative or purely linguistic one because connotatlve meaning results or 
develops from the use of language in the situation, whereas denotation is a 
matter of established convention. 

The denotation of the term ‘owl* in English is not perhaps much different 
from its denotation in Arabic (as both terms refer to the same type of bird) 
As lor connotation, they seem to differ sharply since in ^English, the tern. 
‘owl* has positive connotations, whereas it has negative connotations in 
Arabic. 

Many of the above-mentioned varieties of meaning in fact overlap; vet 
such a classification of varieties of meaning can be much useful to the 
translator in having or achieving a better understanding and evaluation of 
the Source text he deals with in the process of translating. Some varieties, 
however, are ot more importance to the translator particularly the linguistic 
meaning (he. the lexical as well as the svntactlc. or structural), and the 
non- linguistic meaning (such as the cultural, and connotatlonal) in his 
endeavour to find the appropriate equivalent, in the Target language. The 
bove-mentioned example of ‘owl* can be the appropriate equivalent of the 
Arabic lexical item in a certain context (where the denorattor.al type of 
meaning is emphasized), but can become a pitfall in a different context 
when the connotatlonal variety of meaning is the one emphasized In the 
text: in ‘The owl is a bird*,' in Arabic is tne appropriate equivalent; 
but in ‘Seeing tne owl early in the morning, the lady felt optimistic and 
happy, would not be the appropriate connotatlve equivalent. The 
translator in such circumstances has either to use an explanatory footnote 
in which he may draw a distinction between the two types of connotations 
associated with the two terms In English and Arabic, or he may use a 
different bird in Arabic that can have such oositlve connotations such as 
l.e. “swallow" as an appropriate Target language equivalent. 

Another question that is much related to the problem of translation and 
meaning Is that of SYNONYMY, which Is usually taxen to mean 
“sameness of meaning", l.e. two synonymous items are considered to be of 
the ‘same* meaning. Some languages are rich in synonyms as is tne case 
with Enulian ami A raoic. With regard to English, Its vocauuiaiy consist of 
two main soukck, llrsi irotn Anglo Saxon: anu secondly from French, 



Latin and Greek, (e.g.. last, speedy, swift, rapid, fleet etc \buod<uuf 
synonyms in a language does help the translator in someway, lot wilt 
have more freedom in selecting the equivalent; yet it ear- give him much 
pain if he is not aware of the slight and acute denotations and tonnota 
tional differences between certain synonyms. Such differences are perhaps 
behind considering sameness of meaning as a fallacy, and that no 
“two words with exactlv the same meaning would survive in a 
language (Palmer, 1981). Pairs of synonyms are found to he different In 
many ways. Thev may differ in belonging to different dialects (W later, in 
British English, but Fall in American English). I hey ruay also differ in 
Style; (gentleman, man, chap, which differ with regard to the degrees of 
formality). Synonyms may also differ with regard to their connotative 
meaning: (‘Politician" which has some negative connotations If compared 
with “statesman ** that has positive connotations),. Svnonvrns also differ 
with regard to collocational restrictions (In English ‘addled* is used with 
eggs, but ‘sour with milk; whereas both eggs and milk have the same 
Arabic collocate xJi 

1. e. u-Ai and j .Vi *-b- 

In addition to lexical synonymy, one may also tackle. 

Let us consider the following example in Arabic and its possible 
renderings in English (which may be considered structural synonyms- 

l.It is impossible to soive the problem. L15LU' 

2. Solving the problem is impossible. 

3. The problem Is impossible to solve. 

4. One can not solve the problem. 

5. A solution to the problem Is impossible. 

6. The problem Is Insoluble. 

7. To solve the problem Is impossible. 

8. There Is no solution to the problem. 

9. The problem has no solution. 

10. Solving the problem Is an Impossibility 

The translator has to be most careful In selecting the appropriate 
equivalent from the above-mentioned potential renderings He should take 
Into consideration the S.L. author’s or speaker’s intention, as well as the 
referential, linguistic, and communicative context in order to be able to 
make the right choice. Referential synonymy (such as the use of the 
delctlcs; the, that. It, which, etc) may be used for various reasons such as 
avoiding repetition, or for the purpose of coherence, or avoiding poor and 
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monotonous style, etc. The translator should therefore be aware of the 
grammatical pattern that his rendering requires, (whether he Is after 
coherence, avoiding repetition etc..). The communicative context of 
synonymous propositions could be different too. When the translater 
comes across the following pair of utterances: 

Fortunatly, Mao-Tse-Tung Is dead. 

Unfortunately Mao-Tse-Tung Is dead. 

With regard to proposition, both sentences have the same proposition, 
(that of death of Mao-Tse-Tong), yet their communicative values are 
different which Is explicit In the contradictory attitude of the two speakers 
(Newmark 1982). The translator should therefore be aware of such 
differences and make his best to reproduce the appropriate equivalent in the 
Target Language. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

Formal Correspondence, Equivalence, and Transference 


FORMAL CORRESPONDENCE (& Translation Shifts): 

Languages can be similar In certain aspects in general, but they normally 
manifest much more differences for the very fact that they are different 
linguistic systems. Indeed, it Is a well known fact that different languages 
differ in the areas of lexis, grammar, phonology, graphology, as well as in 
their formal and contextual meaning. A formal correspondent in Catford’s 
words (1965) is “any T.L. category which may be said to occupy, as nearly 
as possible, the ‘same 1 place in the economy of the T.L. as the given S.L. 
category occupies in the S.L"It is not easy, however, to establish formal 
correspondence even between languages that are genetically or culturally 
related. For Instance, the sign “brutal 11 appears in both English and French, 
but its signification in French is equivalent to the denotation of another 
English sign “serious 11 The sign “vertragen 11 appears in both Dutch and 
German but with different signification since it signifies “slow down 11 In 
Dutch, whereas it designates “endure 11 in German. In French, the sign 
“targe 11 appears as it does in English; but with a different denotation since 
in French it signifies “wide 11 In Spanish, the lexical item “largo 11 is not the 
equivalent of “large" in English, but the equivalent of the English sign 
“long 11 Both the English term “butter 11 and the Italian term “burro" refer 
to the product made from milk which is eaten for human consumption, but 
in fact they do not have the same meaning, nor are they translation 
equivalents since “burro" in Italy is unsalted, light coloured, and used for 
cooking; whereas “butter 1 in Britain is more often salted, has a yellow 
colour, and is spread on loaf, (McGuire, 1980). Such similarities can easily 
mislead the inexperienced translator, and become pitfalls for them. In 
English one takes a walk, in French one makes a walk, and in Spanish, one 
gives a walk. In English one takes an examination; In Italian one gives an 
examination; and in French, one suffers an examination. If such differences 




and pitfalls exist between pulrs ol related languages (whether genetically, 
culturally), one expects the situation to be much more difficult when the 
S.L. and the T.L. are genetically as well as culturally unrelated as Is the case 
with English and Arabic The lexical Item “cousin" In English can have 
eight different Arabic equivalents (contextual meanings in accord with the 
situation and type of kinship relationship): 

cousin: (♦*!! 1 (i.e. son of the father’s brother), 

cousin: ,**!'> (Daughter of the father’s brother), 
cousin ui ' (son of the mother’s brother), 
cousin (daughter of the mother’s brother), 

cousin: os’ (son of the father’s sister), 

cousin: i^\ daughter of the father’s sister 

cousin: iiUdi ^ 1 son of the mother’s sister), 
cousin: c~j (daughter of the mother’s sister). 

Such differences reflect different cultural structures (kinship relations). 
There are many linguistic differences on the level of grammar too between 
English and Arabic. For Instance, Arabic does not make use of the passive 
voice when the agent is known, whereas English does use the passive. 
A 'able has a definite article only (lout no Indefinite articles as does English). 
English as many other European languages distinguish between the 
singular and the plural only (with regard to number), whereas Arabic draws 
a distinction between the singular, the dual, and the plural (l.e. Arabic Is a 
three-number system). Arabic has a tendency to use long sentences, but 
English tends to use much shorter sentences. In English gender does not 
affect the verb, nor the adjective; but It does affect them in Arabic, etc. 

Formal correspondence cannot be established between the items or 

categories of two or more languages unless the items and categories in 
question are found to function or operate similarly in the structure of 
higher rank units in the grammatical structure of such languages: 


The rank-scale In English is: 
Sentence — 

Clause — 

Group — 

Word 

Morpheme 
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II mi I nuliih lonal item Is louiul to be a lormal correspondent oi 

I rciiili |ni'|>usn ion tlie word rank (assuming that both linguistic 
systems have v lie same number of ranks on the rank scale), this has to be 
proved at the higher rank on the scale (t.e. the group) since the word Is but a 
constituent of the group, (a preposition may function as a qualifier In the 
structure ot the nominal group) If the groups In which the preposition 
under discussion is a constituent proved to be similar, one has to go up the 
scute one step further, t.e. to the clause to see whether they still are similar 
their function. The next step would be to check such similarity at the 
sentence rank ft one finds that they are formal correspondents at the 
sentence rank as well, the similarity of such Items (or categories) has to 
undergo an ultimate test, that of equivalence. Unless It Is found that they 
(the Kerns supposed to be formal correspondents) are translation equlva- 
ils as well, such similarity of form Is not to be considered a case of real 
.ormal correspondence (Catford 1965). A higher degree of compatablllty, 
however, between fonnal correspondence and textual equivalence may be 
found between languages that are typologlcally and genetically similar; 
w hereas a higher degree of tncompatabilliy between formal correspondence 
«nd textual equivalence may be noticed when comparing languages that are 
typologlcally as well us genetically different. As mentioned elsewhere, 
i eluted languages (genetically as well as culturally) may show many 
essential differences. For instance, English articles are not masculine or 
tern mine as Is the case with the French and German ones which are 
classified Into masculine, feminine, and neutral. The examples that have 
been mentioned tnay suffice to throw light on the difficult task of the 
translator, w’hethei he works with languages that are related, or not related, 
(he translator should give priority to textual equivalence, hut if such 
equivalence could be matched with formal correspondence as well, his 
work will be marked with efficiency and faithfullness to the original text. 
He should never, however, sacrifice equivalence for the sake of formal 
similarity since such similarity Is not a genuine case of formal corres- 
pondence but a pitfall that he should do his best to avoid if he is to produce 
a good and acceptable work. 

Let us consider the following Instance of formal similarity but non- 
equivalence between Arabic and English: 

S.L (Arabic) fr. T.L.. (English): 

Or the day when faces become black. 

Despite the tact that tne two English and Arabic colour expressions 
seem to t>c quite similar yet they are not In fact translation equivalents since 
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the Arabic expression denotes disgrace whereas the English one signifies 
fury 

When the translator departs from formal correspondence for the sake of 
achieving textual equivalence between the S.L. and the T.L. material, this 
in fact constitutes what is called translation shifts, (l.e. departure from 
formal correspondence In search of equivalence). 

The main translation shifts that may take place in total translation are of 
two main kinds: 1. Category Shifts. 2. Level Shifts. 

Category Shifts are usually divided Into: 

a. Structure-shift: e.g. The boy went to school (S.P.C.) 

L-j-uJl Jl jJ^I (P.S.C). 

blue car (M.H.) 

SjL- (H.M.) 

The structure of the English sentence Is (S.P.C.), whereas the structure of 
the Arabic equivalent sentence Is (P.S.C.). 

As for the nominal group “blue cars", Its structure In English Is (M.H.), 
that is the modifier precedes the head; whereas In the case of Its Arabic 
equivalent, the order Is the opposite. 

b. Class-Shift: l.e. the equivalent T.L. Item Is a member of a different class 
compared with that of the S.L. Item: 

e.g.: green cars (M. l.e. modifier). 
j-_.(Q.i.e. qualifier). 

Insplte of the fact that both Items “green" in English, and ^r^'ln Arabic 
are members of the grammatical class “adjective", yet the English one 
operates as a Modifier In the nominal group structure,; whereas the Arabic 
one operates as Qualifier In the nominal group structure. This Is why it Is 
considered to be a case of (class-shift). 

c. Unit-Shift: By unit-shift is meant shifts at the grammatical ranks; l.e. 
the translation equivalent of an S.L. Item at a certain grammatical rank 
happens to be an T.L. Item at a different rank, e.g.: 

J\ cAiJl s-*^The young man went home. 

The English lexical item home which Is at the word rank has Its translation 
equivalent at a different grammatical rank, that of the group. This Is a case 
of unit-shift. 

d. Intra-system translation-shifts: l.e. shifts In such grammatical systems 
as number, article, etc. 

e. g.: John and All went out. ^ 

They will be back before midnight ,VJJ1 ...» 
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The eiiulvulent nl AmhL dual In English Is the plural. When It Is the case 
that a singular In language Is given a plural equivalent In another 
language or vice versa lor Instance, one may call such shifts Intra- system 
shifts. The same is aopllcable to other systems such as the article. For 
instance: 

English (S.L.) Arabic (T.L.) o'— 

A man Is an animal. 

The equivalent of the English indefinite article' “A" in this Instance 
happens to be the definite article In Arabic, whereas the equivalent of the 
second indefinite article “an" In the same sentence happens to be zero. 


Equivalence 

Translation equivalence is an empirical phenonomenon which can be 
discovered by comparing the S.L. text with the T.L. text (Catford: 1965). 
Since every language is unique and independent of all other languages of 
the world (its categories being defined within each specific language itself) 
equivalence between different languages Is not expected to be matched by 
formal correspondence (and this Is why formal correspondence Is 
considered to be a matter of approximation). 

A textual equivalent in the T.L. is any T.L. text or portion of text (i.e. 
textual material) which is found to be the equivalent of a certain S.L. text or 
textual material. Such an equivalence in fact can be discovered In two ways. 
The first method or approach is to rely on a competent bilingual or 
translator who can provide the equivalent. The second method Is that of 
commutation. One can make use of commutation for such purposes by 
systematically changing an item In the S.L. text, and observing the 
consequential changes that may take place in the T.L. The portions that are 
changed in the S.L. text and their counterparts in the T.L. are thus found to 
be translation equivalents, 
e g.: S.L. (English) T.L. (Arabic): 

i 

All bought a new house. S-uap- ^ 

Ail bought a new car O-Vj ^ ^ - • - I 

All bought a new book, ap-LIaS" ( _ r it 
All bought a new chair. 'a>ap- Jit <s 

l.uyla sold a new car. 3 a>ap- JtJ ca-L 

l.uvla sold an old car. ^ c-cL 

l.uyla sold a car. ijL, OtL 
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c esa-ii|»k«;,“a can Is translated as “ In Arabic, since iheie 
Is no indefinite article In Arabic. In other words, the equivalent of the 
English indefinite article happens to be “nlll" In such cases, however, 
equivalence Is not usually established at the word rank, but at the group 

rank (a car —5 jU- ), etc. When a certain linguistic Item does exist In 

the T.L. but Is not used as a result of divergence between equivalence and 
formal correspondence, the absence of that Item from the T.L. text Is called 
zerg_equ lv aleace (Catford, 1965). For Instance, 

S. L. (Arabic): T.L. (English): 

Ahmed went home, 

English does have a definite article “the", but It Is not used fo front of 
the lexical Item “home" In the above example. This Is a case of zero 
equivalence. 

Equivalence Is a ffected by conditioning factors such as the linguistic 
context (l.e. co-text) as well as the extra-llngulstlc context of situation. In 
fact, the S.L. text and the T.L. text that are found to be equivalent rarely 
have the ‘same 1 meaning, despite the fact that they are good equivalents. 
They are considered to be successful equivalents If both the SI and the 

T. L. text can function In the same situation. The necessary condition for 
such successful functioning in the same situation (or being translation 
equivalents) is that the S.L. text and the T.L. text should share (or be 
related to) at least some of the features of the situation. 

S.L. (English) Situational Features 1 .L. (Arabic) 


irie has left. — » Third person sing. 

Male 

-> Departure <~ 

— ► Prior event 
— ► Linked to present 
Completed 

Three of the situational features only of the above Instance (l.e. 
departure, prior event, and third person singular) are shared by both the 
S.L. and the T.L. texts; whereas both texts differ In three other situational 
teatures (gender, being linked to present, and completion) as manifested 
in the diagram. 

Different languages use different means to fulfil their ends. This Is why 
one may find a lexical Item In one language to be the equivalent of a 



grammatical category in another For instance, Arabic uses the grammatical 
category “the dual" whereas English may express that in terms of the 
lexical item "two" which can serve as an equivalent of the dual if 
necessary: 

S. L.: (Arabic): i-jJtt J! oUy' 

T. L. (English): The (two) boys went to school. 

In certain cases, however, It is not necessary to make any mention of such a 
lexical item since “number" can be Irrelevant: 

S. L. (Arabic): 

T. L. (English): His eyes were black. 

The use of the lexical item “two" in the above example is in fact redundant, 
and awkward. When the direction of translation Is the opposite, l.e. from 
English into Arabic, the situation in fact becomes more problematic, for the 
tianslator has to decide whether to render the English plural into the Arabic 
plural, or the Arabic dual. e.g.. He went to school accompanied by his 
brothers. If “brothers* refers to two brothers, the Arabic equlvdent would 
be J1 oly-1 iiilj but If they are more than two, the Arabic 

equivalent would then be L-jol' <Jl Cy>-\ <H\j The context sometimes 
specifies the situation; but if it does not, the translator has to make his 
choice, and mention the second possible rendering in a separate footnote. 

Since equivalence is not based on sameness of meaning, as already 
mentioned elsewhere, one has to distinguish it from the process of 
transcoding, as well as transference. In the case of transcodlngi the same 
messege Is expressed in more than one code as in the case of expressing a 
messege once in terms of a linguistic code, and another time in terms of 
morse signals. Switching from the spoken to the written code most nearly 
corresponds to transcoding too (Catford, 1965). As for transference, It will 
be discussed in more detail because of its relevance to translation. 

In an attempt to translate the Navaho colour terms into English, Landar, 
Ervin, and Horowitz coined a new English term (yoo) to translate the 
Navaho colour term ‘tico* which signifies yellow or orange. They also 
coined the term ‘bogop* to translate the Navaho term ‘dootllz* which 
signifies three colours blue, green, and purple. The coined term “yoo" is 
phonologlcally and graphologlcally English, but its formal and contextual 
meanings are not but those of the S.L. (Navaho). When translating an S.L. 
item the translator is not supposed to transfer the original meaning of the 
S.L. but to look for its equivalent meaning In the T.L. What Landar, et al, 
did is not translation but a case of transference since one does not need the 
item “yoo" (which is coined by them to refer to a situation where the two 
colours: yellow and orange are implied) In an English situation. This Is also 
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applicable to the other coined term “bogop" When 'tlco' in the S.l 
associated with something yellow, the translator should render It Into the 
English colour “vellow" as a translation equivalent, but when it is used In 
the original (Navaho) In association with an Item that is orange, one has to 
translate It into the English colour term "orange" When the Navaho term 
“bogop" Is used In the S.L. with association with the grass. Its translation 
equivalent in English should be the English colour term 'green', but if used 
with something that is blue (sky), its translation equivalent In English 
should be “blue" 

Catford (1965) discusses how one may formulate a general statement of 
textual equivalence for a certain S.L. Item. A frequently occurring item in 
a relatively long text may have more than one T.L. equivalent, each of 
which may occur a certain number of times. To obtain the equivalence- 
probability of each equivalence, one should divide the number of 
occurrences of each equivalent by the total number of the S.L. item’s 
occurrences. One may express the results of general textual equivalence in 
terms of figures (e.g. S.L. x which occurs 90 times in the text has z as its 
equivalent in every occurrence; l.e. 90 times out of 90). One may also 
express them in terms of percentage (S.L. x = T.L. z, 100%), or In terms of 
the probability scale In which I =absolute certainity; andO = impossibility 
(S.L.x T.L.z,I.). Such statements about the probabilities of textual 
equivalence are in fact unconditioned probabilities (l.e. probabilities of 
equivalence that do not take the co-textual and contextual factors into 
consideration). Taking the co-text (the linguistic context), and the context 
(situational relevant features) into consideration will achieve a better 
standard of accuracy and reliability with regard to probabilities of 
equivalence. If the unconditioned probability of the S.L. item x = T.L. item 
z In 40% of the cases, the probability of equivalence becomes higher when 
the conditioning factors are considered. Translation rules ( for human 
translators, based on conditioned and unconditioned probabilities of 
equivalence) as well as translation-algorithms (for Machine Translation 
which are a form of more rigid translation rules based on co-textual 
conditioning factors) can be formed provided the sample (which Is employ- 
ed for generalizing the probabilities of translation equivalence) is big 
enough. 
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Transference of Meaning 


It has been mentioned earlier that an S.L. has S.L. meaning, and a T.L. 
has T.L. meaning, because every language has Its own formal (Syntagmatlc 
and paradigmatic) relationships and its own contexual (related to various 
situations of life In which the language is used) relationships that constitute 
its meanings. It has also been mentioned that translation Is not a matter ot 
transferring ideas or meaning from one language Into another, but is based 
on equivalence. This does not imply however that It is not possible for 
meaning to be carried over from one language to another In certain cases, 
and this process (in whlen meaning is carried over from one language Into 
another) Is called transference. 

It is a well known fact that knowledge and fruits of human experience 
have travelled among d liferent nations of the world in the natural course of 
human progress and deveiopme-v Nado-ro take or adopt wnat they find 
worthy, and often they ake the wcrtt- .«*m or production but 

aiso its original :m<e Such words are in fact 

technical words that she- when grcr h n r, wnat each nation has 

learnt from others (jespersen, o. 1967). For instance, English has boi rowed 
a great number of words from various languages of the world, which Is 
explicit In the fallowing lists: 

From Dutch: yacht, yawl, schooner, deck, cruise, Iceberg, euphore, 
bowilne, tattoo, onslaght, furlough, easel, etch, sketch,... 

From Italian: balcony, colonnade, cornice, corridor, profile, opera, sonnet, 
casino, carnival, traffic, risk, magazine, bank, alarm, colonel, arsenal, pistol, 
etc., 

From Spanish: embargo, armada, escapade, spade, catge, lime (tire fruit), 
etc... 

From Arabic: algebra, cipher, zero, nadir, zenith, alchemy, alcohol, alkali, 
bismuth, eiixlr, admiral, etc.. 

From fustian: sahlo, maharaja, baboo, mug cot, bungalow, coulle, pyjamas, 
loot, divan. Khaki, etc... 

From Danish: folk, house, ormw, thing, man, wife, lather, mother, meet, 
come, can, will, bring, h-" smile, ride, sit, full, wise, well, better, nest, 
mine, over, under, etc... 

From Freucu: crown, state, government, reign, reaim, sovereign, country, 
minister, paiilauteni, c->ur, U, teudai, prince, duke, duicness, ouron, court, 
count, counuss, uoolc, fine, noi>< glory, war, peace, barite, arms, bail. 



navy, officer, lieutenant, sergeant, soldier, troops, vessel, prison, aid, 
gallant, force, guard, march, danger, escape, justice, judge, jury, plea, court, 
defendant, attorney, fee, cause, heritage, dower, traitor, penalty, privilege, 
religion, saint, friar, clergy, baptism, altar, pray, preach, cards, dice, colour, 
beauty, image, tower, arch, pillar, etc,... 

Such words (loan words) In origin were a case of what may be called 
lexical transference (i.e. transference at the level of lexis) but later became 
fully English as they acquired English formal and contextual meanings (in 
the course of use for a long time). 

In translation, transference at the lexical level may take place when an 
S.L. Item has no equivalent T.L. Item (as is the case with the problem of 
technical names of new inventions and instruments). 

There is more than one type of transference in fact. Lexical transference 
falls into two categories: full and partial transference. Another variety of 
transference consists in the transference of ‘pure* meaning only without 
transference of any lexical ltem:(Catford 1965V 

1. Lexical Transference: 

A. Full transference: In full transference, the lexical item (that belongs to 
the S.L.) is transferred into the T.L. with almost all of its contextual 
(S.L.) meaning, as well as some of its phonological features, as is the 
case with the lexical items “film", “cinema”, “television", etc, that 
have been transferred Into Arabic. As for their formal meanings, they 
acquire new T.L. formal, (syntagmatlc and paradigmatic) relations 
within the structure of the T.L. (i.e. they acquire new T.L. formal 
meaning). 

B. Partial (lexical) transference: In the case of partial transference, only 
part of the original (S.L.) meaning is transferred into the T.L. An 
example of this is the Russian lexical item “sputnik" that was 
transferred into English in 1956 with the signification of artlflcal 
satellite. In Russian ‘artificial satellite* Is one part only of its S.L. 
contextual meanings, since In Russian It also signifies: natural satellite, 
guide, companion, etc... 
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1 . Pure Transference 


the transference ol the S.L. contextual meaning into the T .1.. without 
iiitnsferrHiR any of the S.L. lexical or phonological forms). In an Arabic 
context of situation, one may use the Arabic term ^1 l.e. brother, as a 
orm of compliment when addressing a friend, but the term ‘brother 4 Is not 
used in such a context of situation for addressing a friend. When an Arab 
learner (or speaker) of English uses the term ‘brother 4 In such a context of 
situation (l.e. addresses an English friend with It), this will surprise the 
English addressee. Despite the fact that the speaker has not used any Arabic 
lexical Item (but an English one), this Is considered to be a case of pure 
transference since the Arab speaker has used the English lexical Item 
'brother 4 with the Arabic contextual meaning of Its counterpart Arabic Item 
U e the English term ‘brother 4 Is used with its contextual meaning being 
■ ansferred from the S.L.). Other Instances are. 

( jc- on my eye (Expressing readiness to do what Is asked), 

Jc on my head (Expressing readiness to do what Is asked). 

In the case of lexical transference, four processes are Involved: 

Transference on the level of lexi (l.e. an S.L. Item Is transferred Into a 
T.L. lexical level). 

Grammatical transference: l.e. an S.L. Item (a noun) being transferred 
Into a T.L. as a noun also. 

Phonological translation: The S.L. phonological form Is replaced by an 
equivalent or semi-equivalent T.L. phonological form: 

S.L. f-Lk/ chemistry (T.L.) 

S.L. vjdio J J . J d (T.L.) 

>1 Graphological transliteration: l.e. the S.L. graphological form of the 
transferred S.L. Item Is replaced by its equivalent T.L. transliteration 
form (as the equivalent T.L. phonological form of the S.L. Is converted 
into T.L.(.etters or other phonological units). 

Such terms (scientific ones In particular) that have no equivalence In 
Arabic are transferred Into Arabic. Innovators encourage such borrowing 
from foreign languages where no equivalent Arabic terms are found; 
whereas purists reject this method and prefer the use of classical Arabic 
terms or new Arabic derivations. In other words, they advocate the 
transference of ‘pure meaning' instead of lexical (or what Is sometimes call- 
ed ‘full') transference. 
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CHAPTER SIX 
Literary Translation 

The Translation of Prose, Drama, and Poetry 


The language of literature (or literary language) Is much different from 
the language of science, since It is not technical but open, and characterized 
by richness and complexity which Is a reflextlon of the richness and 
complexity of life or man’s consciousness of It. Indeed a work of art is an 
Immensely complex product as It is held together by a very subtle network 
or relations that stabilize the work and give It Its artistic merits and Identity, 
(Robins, M). 

In works of literature (whether poetry, drama, or fiction), form acquires 
significant Importance as does content. If the translator of a certain literary 
work concentrates on the content as a priority (l.e. the prose argument, or 
the poetic paraphrase of the content), he will Inevitably jio much harm to 
the original text, and produce an Inadequate translation of the S L- text. 

In what follows, the translation of prose, drama, and poetry will be 
discussed. 


The translation of Prose: 

As already mentioned, literary translation is far from literal or 
word-for-word rendering. The translator’s duty Is not only to express the 
S.L. author's ideas, but also to take Into consideration his style and 
language (the author’s conscious choice of words and their overtones, his 
structural devices, figures of speech, and such stylistic subleties). It Is true 
that the relation between form and content in fiction is of a different nature 
compared with that which holds In a poem (weaker |n some senseX but It 
would be quite unacceptable to approach the translation of novel, for 
Instance, stressing the content only at the expence of the total structure of 
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is what happens Indeed wnen some u: miDcrk 

ne jon of a novel trial tnev nave not read previously n have read 

otih a quit and manner wit aom adequate 

concentration, and pondering It has been suggested that 

sentence In a literary text or work does not consist solely of a statement bat 
alms at something beyond what It usually says since sentences with : n a 
literary text are always an Indication of something that Is to come, the 
structure of which Is foreshadowed by their specific content (McGuire 
1980). In other words, the translator of a literary work should not render 
sentences at their face value, but should handle them as constituents in a 
complex overall structure. 

Hillaire Belloc (1930) suggested six rules tor the translation of prose: 

1 The translator snould avoid translating ms work word by word or 
sentence by sentence, but should instead tackle tne wont as anoverall 
unit and keep In mind the whoie sense of the wont wnen carrying out 
his translation. 

The translator should translate the S.L. idiom by an equivalent T.L. 
idiom which will naturally differ m form. e.g. The Greex exclamation 
“By the dog- 1 if translated literally Into English would seem comic, 
which should theretore be translated as " By Goer 

S. L. grammatical systems should also be rendered by tneir equivalent 

T. L. grammatical systems, e.g. French historic present must be 

rendered into the English past tense, etc... The English passive voice 
should often be rendered into its equivalent Arabic derive voice; e.g.: 
The door was opened by Ahmed: -yUi) 

3. An S.L. Intention should be rendered Into an equivalent T.L. intention; 
and as the weight that a given S.L. expression may have is often 
different from the weight of its counterpart in the T.L. (.stronger or 
could be weaker) if translated literally, the translator might l)nd it 
necessary to add words to make up for the difference. 

4. The translator should avoid the pitfall of similar words in different 
languages. (For this purpose, one may cite the example of tne sign 
“brutal 11 which signifies “serious 11 in French but has a different 
denotation in English. Another interesting example Is that of the sign 
“vertragen" which appears in both German with the denotation: 
“endure 11 and Dutch with the sense “slow down" The sign -‘large 11 
appears in English and French, but in French it signifies “wide" .) 

5. The translator should not be slavish to the S.L. text since languages 
differ in form; he should bring about such changes that he thinks to be 
necessary for the reproduction of the equivalent effect In the T.L. 
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6. The translator should not add elements that are not in the S.L. 

Belloc accepts the translator’s moral responsibility to the original text, 
but thinks that the translator has the right, and is justified In altering the 
text in order to conform with the S.L. stylistic and idiomatic norms. He 
emphasises that the translator should deal with the text as a whole 
structure, and that the structure of a prose text is not as linear as it may 
seem to be, or as the chapter divisions of a novel may indicate. 

The task of breaking the prose text into sections is much more difficult 
for the translator of prose than it may seem for the translator of poetry who 
can more easily analyse a poem into stanzas, lines, feet, etc (McGuire 1980). 
Another problem that is associated with the translation of prose is that of 
proper names, since languages differ with regard to the systems of names 
and surnames. The customary mode of address in a formal English situat- 
ion is the use of the surname preceded by one of the forms: Mr, Miss, Mrs, 
etc; but the surname is not used as a mode of address in a similar Arabic 
situation; the first name is used preceded by such forms as Mr, Mrs, Miss, 
etc. Another more serious problem in the translation of prose is the use of 
dialects by certain characters in the novel. The translator has to select an 
equivalent T.L. dialect. The situation becomes more difficult for the 
translator if more than one dialect exists In the T.L. The translator has to 
decide on the choice of the appropriate dialect as an equivalent one. In 
Arabic, for Instance, many dialects exist besides the standard one. His 
decision as to select a certain dialect cannot be taken arbitrarily but on some 
logical grounds and relevant situational features (some features at least that 
are shared by the S.L. and T.L. dialects). The T.L. dialect should have an 
equivalent social function and status rather than an equivalent geographical 
distribution. 

The translator should also take care of the appropriate equivalent style, 
for languages vary as to the kinds of style as well as their functions in 
different situations. Martin Joose has suggested five types of style in 
English: the frozen, the formal, the Informal, the casual, and the intimate 
style. Stylistic equivalence is not usually established in a one-to-one relat- 
ion between the S.L. and the T.L. styles, with regard to different situations^ 
For instance, a causal style in an English situation may have an equivalent 
formal style in the T.L. e.g.: An English youth may address his father In a 
casual style, but an Arab youth in a similar situation would use honorlc 
terms. Cultural considerations may lead to stylistic shifts and divergence 
between the S.L. style and its equivalent T.L. one. 
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The Translation of Dramatic Texts: 

It Is true that the text of a play Is another genre of literary language; yet 
one has to admit that a play text In general has certain characteristics which 
the translator of drama has to take into consideration when undertaking the 
translation of dramatic texts. 

A play text Is a piece of literature written with a view to being performed 
on a stage usually. The dramatic text Is thus related to such parallngulstlc 
systems as pitch, intonation, inflection, loudness, as well as gestures in 
addition to the system of Interaction between the actors who perform such 
a play, and their use of space on the stage. The theatre text is also 
characterized by dialogue, as well as the presence of stage directions within 
the body of the text that are eleminated in performance and replaced by 
other signs or actions. Unlike the other types of literary genres, a play text 
Is read as something Incomplete, because the full potential of the text can 
not be realized but in performance. In fact, there Is a notion of multiplicity 
In the act of reading a play text: 

a. The play text can be read as a part of an academic course (i.e. as a piece 
of literary reading). 

b. The play text can be read a directional reading (l.e. taking its direction 
on stage Into consideration (whether to act it or net). 

c. The play text can be read an actor’s reading with emphasis on the 
extrallngulstlc features of the signs such as pitch, tone, etc. 

d. A play text can be read as a post-performance reading. In other words, 
Is In a dialectical relationship with its performance on stage. (McGuire, 
1980). The nature of the play text constitutes a problem for the 
translator, because of the many non-llnguistic factors that are involved 
In the process of translating it. The translator of the play text (who 
undertakes a translation for the theatre) requires an awareness of 
multiple codes within and without the play text. In the case of poetic 
drama, the translator has to care for metrical features; but in the case of 
naturalistic dialogue, the translator has to reproduce in the T.L. the 
appropriate speech rhythms. The translator of the dramatic text should 
also take Into consideration that he has to be aware of the changes in 
register, tone and style, that are bound to a certain context (Ibid). 

In the translation of dramatic texts, different translators have used 
different approaches in carrying out their task: 
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I . Translating the theatre text as a literary text or work: 

In this method of handling the theatre text, the text Is treated as a piece of 
literary work in which the translator is concerned with being faithful to the 
original (S.L.) work. In fact, this approach Is the most common practice 
among the translators of theatre works, particularly when the translator 
undertakes the translation of the complete theatre works of a certain author 
or playwright. 


2 . The S .L .-Culture oriented approach of translating theatre texts: 

In this method, the translator tries to reproduce certain S.L. cultural 
features in his rendering of the text in an attempt to make use of such 
elements as a means of adding some comic flavour, or to try to be faithful 
to the S.L. text. 

3 . The Performance oriented method of translating theatre texts: 

In this approach, the translator takes into consideration the dimension of 
performance In his rendering of the S.L. text In terms of fluent T.L. speech 
rhythms which can be uttered by the actors without any difficulty, as well 
as the equivalent registers and accents In the T.L. In addition to the 
omission of certain passages that are too closely bound to the S.L. culture 
and linguistic context. 


4. The poetic approach of translating theatre texts: 

In this method or approach, an S.L. verse dramatic text Is translated Into a 
T.L. poetic dramatic form that Is thought to be the most appropriate 
equivalent of the S.L. text. It often happens, however, that the reproduced 
T.L. version of the dramatic text becomes obscure and vague with regard to 
its meaning when the poetic approach is adopted. 


5. The co-operative approach of translating theatre texts: 

This approach Involves the co-operation of at least two persons to carry out 
the production of the T.L. text one of whom is usually an S.L. native 
speaker (or someone with a very good command of the S.L. ) This 
approach takes Into consideration the problems related to the performance 
of a theatre text such as the different theatre conventions of the S.L. and 
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the T.L. cultures; as well as the different styles of performance that Bre 
employed by the speakers of the two languages (l.e. the S.L. and the T.L.) 
For Instance, the performance of a play written by Shakespeare would take 
a shorter time If performed in an English theatre than It would take If 
performed in a French theatre or a German one. Because of the different 
acting conventions between English, French, and German, The acting 
conventions and audience expectations (that differ from one country to 
another) are part of the making of a performance; and are not less 
significant than the conventions of the written text. When some 
conventions (that have functional significance In the S.L.) do not have a 
functional significance In the T.L. theatre, the translator’s task becomes 
more difficult. This Is why the role of the chorus In a Greek tragedy Is 
mlnlmallsed by the translator as he reduces (or may reduce) the number of 
lines that constitute the chorus, or shift the chorus to an Individual speaker 
in order to conform to the conventions of contemporary theatre. 

When translating a play text that is remote in time, the translator may<J 
face the problem of the existence of more than one version of the text wither 
some crucial differences between them. The well known Shakespearean 
play Othello, for instance, has come down to us In two different versions: 
the first Q uarto which was published In 1622, and the First Folio that was 
published In 1623. A third version which seems to be an amalgamation of 
both the Quarto and the Folio was published In 1630, and was given the 
name, the Second Quarto. There Is no agreement, however, as to which of 
the versions Is more authoritative. Sanders (1984) holds the view that the 
first Quarto and the first Folio are derived from two different manuscripts 
of equal authority for which Shakespeare himself Is held to be responsible 
that he had composed at different periods of time. The translators of 
Othello have to decide whether to follow the Quarto, the Folio, or both of 
them. The translators of Othello Into Arabic, for Instance, are Inconsistent 
In handling the different versions. Let us consider some textual differences 
In the two versions of Othello: 

Ch. 2, sc. 3: Quarto 1: “Enter Othello, Casslo, and Desdemona" 

Folio I : “Enter Othello, Desdemona, Casslo, and attendants." 

Jabra: 

Mutran: ^ 3 

Jamal. y 

Al-Khamlrl: 
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Jubtu ilmihlm I, a. follow Quur'.o i in tills Insmncc; Muttun 

Jamal, and Muimirt fdiow Folio 1 

f’h. 2, Sc 3, 2. Quarto 1 “And Casio high In oath; which Ull lonlght I 

ne er might see before'' 1 

Folio 1: “And Casio high In oath; which till tonight 
f ne'er might say before/ 1 


Jabra; 

Mu wan. 
Jamal 1.3 
Ai-Khaniiri 




\ - 


aJj; 






I i - - < 

V J T'Uj-a.J J-- - 3 


U. 


- ’/> ' — a*- 


Jabra, and Jamal seem to have followed Folio I,Mutran and Al-K.hamlrt 
seem to have followed Quarto I in the instance under discussion. 

Theatre texts thai have come down to use from remote or distant periods 
may aiso contain certain words the meanings of which have considerably 
changed in the coutse of time. Such words may become pitfalls for the 
translator who is not awa<e of this fact For instance. In Othello, chapiei 4, 
scene 1, 184--. 

Desdemona is described by Othello as. 

“Of so high and plenteous wit and Indention 1 ' 


The woid invention which »s used by Othello as he speaks ol 
Desdemooa i.e. In its Shakespearean (Elizabethan period) context meant 
“imagination 1 which is totally different from the contemporary denotation 
of invention" Unfortunately, some translators have rendered U in 
accordance with its contemporary signification, and have missed the mark 
or it original (Elizabethan) sense 

It has been rendered as iby Muuan, •+*)by Jamal and ( ’) by 
Jabra. 

The written text In fact is the raw material on which the translator has in 
work, and it is with the written text itself that the translator must begin 
This does not imply that the translator is free »n uansiating the dramatic 
text as a pure literary piece of writing. The language of a play lext mainly 
consists of dialogue. The dialogue unfolds order*- tanner both In 
terms oi time and in space, and is much fated the c x trail ngu Is ill 
situation which Includes the speakers themselves, as well as their 
environment which surround the speech act, oi the utterance The slluutktn 
sometime. tdiects ot interferes with ihe dialogue and the dialogue in its 



turn effects the situation. In the case of translating a play text ' the translator 
has to take into consideration and attend to the fact that a literary text 
which Is written to be performed (l.e. a play text) is written for voices, and 
contalnsmany extralingulstlc auditive and visual signs In addition to the 
coded gestures that pattern within the language of the play to serve the 
function of the text. The translator should therefore think deeply of the 
function of the S.L. play text, and has to make the necessary modifications 
in order to reproduce the equivalent function of the S.L. in his rendering, 
l.e. in the T.L. play text (MacGulre, 1980). 

Let us consider some examples of Arabic translations of some textual 
material from Shakespearean drama: 

MacfceihCActV): 

Tomorrow, and Tomorrow, and Tomorrow, 

Greeps in this petty pace from day to day. 

To the last syllable of recordered time. 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle 
Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player, 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 

Told by an idiot full of sound and fury, 

And then Is heard no more.lt Is a tale 
Signifying nothing. 

Khalil Mutran’s rendering: 


Cr“ *■*’'*’ OuA5j ‘ W . Jar . Lswau 

Muhammad Abu Fartd’s-rendering: 

Jii-j -ix oJj>j Jx. Jo 
L~o - j\ 1 ! oAJo yy 3 * j 
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L* *--J L* yj ^ y~J 

<3 

*-L^l lK 

^>l^z)\ O^-d ^-oaj Jj jJ? J, 
ljj»j ilXl Ijkju aJcJLaII 4ju»JlJl W^' 
(JJs> L*jIj 

<j*3dJ £-*d £>~* 4 
aJ OjJkS ax-L- 

^Vj VI (3“^* Ijb-Uu *-S— > V |W 
0 ^Tjd '' Jl ±j l^jl 

^Iju* £*>y.o 


It seems that Mutran has made substantial alterations to the text under 
discussion, since the style he uses Is prosaic, and the effect of the original Is 
much reduced. The significant repetition of the word “tomorrow" which 
functions as a means of reflecting the boring monotony of Macbeth’s life 
has been distorted by the translator. He has also dropped the second line 
with Its significant alliteration “pretty pace** His use of ^ Vj : after 
•6 )y± seems vague and inexpressive, and therefore inappropriate. His 
rendering of the last two lines and use of i+Jac- as a translation of 

“full of sound and fury** Is unfortunately inappropriate as well. The short 
and highly expressive conclusion of the dramatic lines under discussion has 
been made much longer, and less expressive by the translator: 

J^S" ^y> i-ily- (_^C- O'-aIS" 

As for the second Arabic translation (l.e. that of Muhammad Abu Farid), 
the translator has attempted a poetic reproduction of the original text. He 
reproduces the repetition of the first line though In a much less effective 
way; since he begins with it awkwardly: as: -u-j -it j£ Jj 

Ills literal rendering of the S.L. image of time “To the last syllable of 
recorded time** seems Inexpressive and vague: j, J- . 

Ills rendering would have become much more expressive and vivid has he 
made a slight change In the Image thus: o^y' 1 <3 y-' ] > Jl 
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is also vague and wrw 

much better renderir.fr Lari he «nade ose r • * he nonm? A rab’.-' n of 

such an image by changing the word order .. «.. 
using V' J Otterary: dust) as a symbol of death. 

His translation of the Image “ i a walking shadow*' in 

a Uterai way as:, 0 .d , l» - ou' ->erhao? 

expressed as . jl_, v* 

It is explicit that unless 
difficulties involved in this 
features that characterize tbir -my genre 
errors and do much harm to t he or **»or 1 test 

The translation of Poetry . 

Savory (1969) speak? of poet. 

“the art of ? v.-t'-g w* 

illusion on the senses 
painter ..as 

Illusion.. tun ires 
more easily ensu 

metrical rhythm; there is em%ttan sen* 
increased use of figures of speech and a degree 
conventional word-o.der, there is imagtoack; and 
’•to afcihy sec features an ob»eu 

another, not a poet, mtgi 

From the abo naiurr ‘'it a 

literary genre, i.e. poetry, can Sy realize that tor 
and difficult area of literary Jpanslfttlim- transla 

MecGulre sums up such riifftcui- -owoermru 

as. 

“It is as establish-'- fata translation stut 
translator? tackle .he same wtn 

different crslons sontewhe- 

there wi‘. be what call.® arkd: 

original poem *'nr«.s 

stable -onstant dements 

existence- can he nmved 


"egaru 

nee 

b 


?mr 

«s well 
5s ex:>f 
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Indeed, no two translators can produce the same even similar 
versions of u poem which reflect the complex nature and structure of 
poetry. This Is why It is considered to be one of the most difficult tasks that 
a translator may undertake. The translator of poetry is supposed to be very 
faithful to the poet (of the S.L.) on one hand, and to reproduce a T.L. 
version of the (S.L.) that conforms with the T.L. stylistic considerations, 
and be aesthetically appealing and satisfactory, on the other. The problem Is 
further complicated when the S.L. poem Is remote In time; because the 
poem can be read differently from the Intention of Its composer for 
language, culture, and poetic (as well as artistic) conventions do undergo 
significant changes In the course of time. 

For Jacobson, poetry Is untranslatable by definition, and that only 
creative transposition Is possible: 

Syntactic and morphological categories, roots, and 

affixes, phonemes, and their components (distinctive features) 

In short any constituents of the verbal code-are 
confronted, juxtaposed, brought Into contiguous relation 
according to the principle of similarity and contrast 
and carry their own autonomous signification. Phonemic 

similarity is sensed as semantic relationship 

poetry by definition Is untranslatable. Only creative 
transposition Is possible: 
either lntrallngual transposltlon-from one poetic 
shape Into another, or Interlingual transposltlon- 
from one language Into another, or finally lntersemlotlc 
transposltlon-from one system of signs Into another, e.g. 
from verbal art Into music, dance, cinema, or painting" 

The poet Is able to see, hear, feel, or experience things that others cannot 
but for his poetry. He provides us with a sharper perception of things. In 
poetry, formal features are of a great significance. The poet normally selects 
his words with as much attention to their sounds and aural effects as to 
their signification. The characteristics and artistic features that distinguish 
poetry from prose are the very characteristics and features that defy 
translation. Words In a poem designate more than their plain meanings 
There Is a harmony between the sense and sound In the poetic word. 
Robert Frost once said that poetry begins In delight and ends in wisdom 
The word acquires additional signification and connotations from Its 
relations with the other constituents of the poem. The translator, therefore. 



has to pay attention to the relations that hold between each part and the 
other constituent ones of the poem, and the relation between each part and 
the whole complex structure of the poem. 

Scholars have differed on the question of translating poetry, and have 
taken contradictory stands sometimes. Some of them are of the view that a 
poem should be translated into a T.L. poem (l.e. poetry into poetry). To 
them, “a verse translation at least gives the opportunity to Indulge in 
figures of speech and to adopt the varied word-order which the original 
contained, and which some translators wish to preserve wherever possible" 
(Savory). 

MacGuire (1980) quotes Lefever’s presentation of seven different 
strategies for the translation of poetry which he mentions in his discussion 
of the different methods applied or adopted by the English translators of 
Catullus’ poem 64: 

1. Phonemic translation: This methods aims at the reproduction of the 
S.L. sounds in the T.L. version. The overall result of this approach is 
often the distortion of the original sense because of the emphasis put 
on sounds, since languages differ radically in their phonetic and 
phonological systems. 

2. Literal translation: This method implies the attempt to reproduce the 
S.L. word-order in the T.L. version. This method also results in the 
distortion of the original sense as well as syntax since languages differ 
with regard to their structure as well. 

3. Metrical translation: This method of translating a poem emphasizes the 
reproduction of the original (S.L.) metre; but this approach does cause 
harm to the other poetic features of the original as it subdues the other 
aspects for the purpose of reproducing metre. 1 

4. The translation of poetry into prose: This method leads to the 
distortion of the original sense of the S.L. poem as well as its 
communicative value and syntax though in a less measure than that 
which results from adopting the second method (the literal approach), 
or the third one (the metrical one). 

5. The rhymed translation approach: Lefevere is of the view that this 
method of translating poetry does not reproduce but a caricature of the 
original poem, because the translator restricts himself by a double 


(1) To compare metre in English and Arabic poetry, the students are advised to consult 
Appendix H'. at the end of this book. 
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bondage, the bondage of rhyme as well as the bondage of metre which 
usually accompanies It. 

6. Blank verse translation: This method of translating poetry may result 
In a higher degree of accuracy with regard to the S.L. poem than the 
above mentioned methods, yet it imposes some structural restrictions 
on the translator In his endeavour to produce blank verses. 

7. The Interpretation approach: In adopting this method of translating 
poetry the translator tries to retain the substance of the original poem, 
and makes certain changes In the form of the poem only. In other 
words, the translator produces a different form that retains the original 
substance or content of the S.L. poem. This is tantamount to saying 
that the translator, in fact, produces a poem of his own except for the 
content which is the S.L.’s 

From the different methods or approaches of translating poetry 
mentioned above, one realizes the fact that concentrating on one or more 
element(s) of the original poem in order to retain or reproduce it In the T.L 
version will be carried out at the expense of the other elements or features 
of the original; and this will definitely make the T.L.verslonadeflclentone. 
If the poem which is to be translated belongs to a. period distant in time, 
this will render the translator’s task further difficult and problematic. In 
such cases, the context In which the poem is set Is dead, as well as the genre 
sometimes; as Is the case with translating a pastoral poem 1 Different 
translators may apply different translation concepts to the translation of a 
work written by a classical composer. 

McGuire (19H0) cites some Interesting different translations of Catullus’ 
poem 13 “An Invitation to Dinner" Let us consider the translations of Sir 
William Marrls, ana that of Frank Copley: 

Sir William’s translation of Catullus’ poem 13: 

Now, please the dogs, Fabullus, you 
Shall dine here well In a day or two; 

But bring a good big dinner, mind, 

Likewise a pretty girl, and wine 
And wit and jokes of every kind 
Bring these, I say good man, and dine 

(1) A popular movement ip Europe from 14th to 18th century. The pastoral poem b uot 
really about shephards, but about the complex society that the poet and the reader* 
inhabit; and the contrast between country and (won is sometimes expressed bi this 
type of poetry in a satiric way or holy). 



Right well: for your Catullus’ purse 
Is hill- but only cob webs bears. 

Or what still sweeter, finer is, 

An essence to my lady given 
By all the loves and venuses; 

Once sniff it, you’ll petition heaven 
To make you nose and only nose. 

FrankO. Copley's translation: 
say Fabullus 

you’ll get a swell dinner at my house 

a couple three days from now (if your luck holds out) 

all you gotta do is bring the dinner 

and make good and be sure there’s plenty 

Oh yes don’t forget a girl (I like blondes) 

and a bottle of wine may be 

and any good jokes and stories you’ve heard 

just do that like I tell you ol’ pal ol’ pal 

you will get a swell dinner 

9 

what, 

about, 

Me? 

well; 

well here take a look in my wallet, 
yeah those’re cobwebs 
but here, 

I’ll give you something too 
I CANT GIVE YOU ANYTHING BUT 
LOVE BABY 
no? 

well here’s something nice and a little more cherce may be 
I got perfume see 
it was a gift to her 

straight from VENUS AND CUPID LTD. 
when you get a whiff of that you’ll pray the gods 
to make you (yes you will, Fabullus) 

ALL 

NOSE. 
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i.icui iit:. »w> gs ni e mucn oh lei cut from one unoihei . 

olfte idixpe, style, tone, and the way their lines are 

* ->vj (S.L.) poem, Catullus has compressed a large 

■i into his small poem which is a comic Invitation to 
ns irtenoi as wed as a toiten of compliment and appreciation of the woman 
loves Tne poet relies on his readers’ acquaintance with sucn referents as 
and “the significance of perfume’' wnich do not have the same 
meaning for the contemporary reader. Catullus was an aristocrast whose 
language was flexible and elegant. Sir William M air is has attempted a close 
ittetal translation of the original as much as rhe T.L. (English) allows. He 
employs a rhyme scheme which Is very formal, pernaps at the expence of 
some otner aspects of the original poem. He unfortunately misses the 
comic, casual, conversational tone of the original. He seems to have 
aiiempted to create a new English poem which Is distanced from the 
original somehow. Copiey’s rendering on the other hand has concentrared 
the reproduction of the joky, conversational tone which marks the type 
uiendshtp between the speaker and the addressee, In the poem. He does 
tie himself to a formal rhyme scheme as does Mauls, in order to come 
>e to the semantic substance of trie original. Copley attempts to 
iernize the language of the poem as he makes use of a modern 
v ENUS and CUPID LTD” as an equivalent modern context of the 
nigmai one in the poem which is expressed in the plural “venuses and 
j pals'' But Copley’s speaker lacks the elegance of the original poem since 
speatts like a teenager (McGuire 1980). 

Let us consider another example which is the Siuucespearean sonnet 
snail 1 compare thee., which has oeen translated into Arabic oy different 
u ausiators in poetic as well as In prosaic language: 


Snail I compare thee to a summer's day? 

Thou art more loveiy and more temperate 
Rough winds do shake the darling buds ot May, 
And Summer lease hath ail too short a date 
Sometimes too hot the eye of heaven shines 
And often Is his complexion dimmed 
And every fair from fair sometimes declines 
By chance or nature’s changing course untnmmed 
But thy eternal summer shall not lade 
Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest 
Nor shall death brag thou wanderest in his shade 
When In eiernal tines to time thou growest 
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So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 

A poetic Arabic version of the sonnet: 

J3 l dl l .— > - 

9 1 3.^^^ 3 O-Xj ^ oj**j 

(J.3- L£*J ^ o3»3JI jAj jJI 

Jjj W^J 3 J 

i_ -i ^ l *Xj V 

e-JkS 

^ o^ji£.l 3 3-*-* j— ' d3*.^> 3 ^ 
cdC3 3 ^ 3—^^ -xiflj 3 ! 
lJ^> 6 J o3^- 3 dll3aL> 3 ^ 

di-jj 3 j*s, 3 3 * j -•^ > 37-*i 

^JL^j 3,y^*^j ^j-UjV^ C-*a33 

(3 “^*AJ ^^0^ l— iwtalt J ^ «ij l^>“ (3_^*“* - 

A prosaic Arabic version of the sonnet: 

S *>— a^*sv] 1 >\j I (3* ^- 5 *^ ^ 

VLcfci adij VUr 3^1 dU 
\ 3 ^3 jJ3 

♦ f ** 

a\c^\ j-o 9! 3 oL^all JlAtj 

v^>$zL» ^jguAj ^3^° ^ *3— 3 -yC, J 
3d _^Jo <*— -A JJi l^AciUP ^ \ji 

O jr*i 3i i>- O'- 0 " i_^J 

.ill *cj 3 ^/^ 3 U 3 , -tj V^ d3*^? 3^ 

4 ^ l . r .o. ) 3jJl 3“^^^ Aaaj 3^j 

3 J? 3 3 *^ 3 j d 33 o_^ 3 i ^ cjj 3^ 
ojJ3J1 o3j VI o.i£> 3 33 jV 1 3 *^ 

_^! 3j ^ o - ^ c3 fta 3i 

oLjJI dLj £tA-0 j J..^ia,H i 
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The poetic Arabic version of the sonnet, though rhymed, yet. It follows a 
different rhyme scheme compared with that of the original. The S.L. rhyme 
scheme of the sonnet Is : abab/ eded/ efef / gg; but the rhyme scheme of the 
Arabic version of the sonnet Is aaaa / bbbb/ cccc/ dd. Although the 
translator has not limited himself to the same sequence of the original 
rhyme, the rhymed translation seems to have affected the selection 0 f the 
appropriate T.L. equivalents m more than a case. The addressee Is 
compared In the first two lines of the poem to the beautiful and moderate 
English’ summer’s day’, and described as being even “more lovely and 
more temp orate" than a summer’s day. The translator seems to have 
omitted the phrase “more temporate" from his rendering in order to 
preserve the rhyme and rhythm. 

He has also mistranslated the adverbs of time at the beginning of the fifth, 
and sixth lines: “sometimes" and “And often" respectively. The translator 
has rendered both adverbs into the Arabic particle ( ) which does not 

designate the original specific sense of time In the first line, but rather a 
general signification of time Implying “how many times" This Is applicable 
to the adverbs of time in the fifth and sixth lTies as well. In the original 
sonnet, the poet mentions two factors that stand behind the fading aW ay of 
beauty, l.e. “By chance or nature’s changing course untrimmed‘\ both 
“chance", and the “changing course of time"; but the translai or has 
dropped the first cause (chance) In his rendering since the second factor 
only appears In his translation, l.e. the poetic version under discussion. The 
speaker in the original sonnet is specific (the first person singular: Shall I..), 
but In the poetic translation under discussion, the subject is general; ( | 

^ )• Shakespeare refers to the changing English weather in the 

fifth and sixth lines as the bright, “hot", “eye of heaven" is “often 
dimmed" because of the dark clouds; but the translator uses the term ( 

) that Is connotatively more associated with the setting of the sun. 
and hence distorts the original S.L. context in which the image is Sc t, On 
the other hand, he uses the Arabic term ( jy ) in association with the 
sunilght, whereas It Is more associated with the light of the moon. The 
word “ " is more associated with the light that comes from the sun. 

The literal rendering of the seventh ime, in addition to the rhyme 
restriction have led to the use of some unusual and distorted Araoic syntax 
which makes the language of the Araoic version awkward and characterized 
by heavy style: „ if- Jb V 

The rnyme restriction has also led the translator to add a word from 
outside the poem ( ) that does not mutch the contexi of the poem 
properly whether In terms of denotation or connotation wnlch Is attached to 
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the end of the tenth line: Jev ^ ^JJl cr _oJI dlLu J 

He also adds the clause ( Jyl dUij ) for the same reason. In the eleventh 
line, the poet associated the image of wandering with the addressee, and 
associates “shade” with death: “Nor shall death brag thou wanderest in his 
shade"; but the translator has distorted the original signification of the line 
as he shifts the association of “ shade" from death to the addressee: 

The above-mentioned instances clarify the fact that concentration on a 
certain aspect or feature of the poem Is often carried out at the expense of 
other important aspects, ^nd hence much harm is done to the original text. 

Let us now consider la what follows the prosaic rendering of the same 
sonnet “Shall I compare thee" into Arabic. 

It is obvious that the translator of the prosaic version has tried to 
reproduce a close literal translation of the original sonnet. The problem 
with such an approach is that it does not possess much artistic effect on the 
reader, nor does Its structure seem to be as harmonious as that of the 
original. 

The English context of situation and cultural environment (with regard 
to the weather and its associations) In which the poem is set are very 
different from those related to the T.L. (Arabic), because summer which Is 
the shortest and most beautiful and moderate season in English is the 
hottest, driest, and longest season In Arabia, and is associated with many 
negative connotations. 

The translator of the prosaic version of the Shakespearean sonnet “Shall I 
compare thee.." uses the Arabic term ( xA ) ) as a modifying collocate, but 
it does not seem to be an appropriate collocate, and the use of ( would 
perhaps be a better option, In terms of collocational agreement as well as 
agreement with the S.L. line in which the word “more" is repeated: “more 
lovely and more temporate" This Is why suggesting the repetlon of the 
Item ( ) Instead of ( xi' ) might constitute a better option. The translator 

would better make a change or alteration In the T.L. In such circumstances 
to make up for the difference between the S.L. and the T.L. context and 
cultural divergence. One may suggest the use of “spring" in Arabic (which 
Is Indeed the shortest, most beautiful and moderate season In Arabia) as a 
translation equivalent for the English summer in the sonnet under 
discussion. 
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The translator has also tried (in his literal approach) to follow or imitate 
the S.L. structure and syntax which seems to be very obvious in his 
rendering of the following lines: 


Line 2 of the sonnet: Thou art, more.. >1 ds! 

Line 3 of the sonnet: Rough winds do shake... 

Line 6 of the sonnet: And often.... Ul, 

Line 7 of the sonnet: And every fair from fair sometimes declines 

lj Jr^i ^ ijz- (j— ^ 


Line 8 of the sonnet: By chance 

Line 10 of the sonnet: Nor lose 

Line 12 of the sonnet: When in eternal lines. 

Line 13 of the sonnet: So long as 


i_i J*tx> 

JCaa j J>j 
ijUjVl L >~>- 
»ta L*i 


Imposing the formal and contextual aspects of the S.L. text on the T.L. 
linguistic system(as happens when the translator adoptsthelilteraiiapproach 
in translation) does not in fact guarantee a faithful reproduction of the 
original artistic devices and forms, nor their effects on the S.L. reader for 
the very fact that the S.L. and the T.L. are two different linguistic systems. 
It may, on the contrary, (as is often the case) lead to the production of a 
vague, gloomy, inexpressive, caricature of the original work. 

Let us consider other examples of the poetic translation (from Arabic 
into English), which include some lines from the much celebrated Arab 
poet Imru’ul Qals as translated by Nickolson; 


Once on the hill, she mocked at me and swore J* W J' 

This hour I leave to return no more JL*; ^ ^ 

But ah, the deadly pair, thy streaming eyes VI dlL**. cJji U j 

They pierce a heart that all in ruin lies Jii* J 

(i-ASjl) in Arabic refers to, or expresses a dune in the desert rather than 
a hill. The image of love is often described in Arabic poetry in terms of 
eyes’ arrows piercing the heart of the lover. This image is explicit in the 
S.L. example, but is rendered into the T.L. Implicitly . 

Another problematic area in the translation of poetry is the rendering of 
S.L. symbols which belong to a different culture and literary conventions, 
since they (symbols) may stand for different sorts of reality in both 
linguistic systems. The situation or problem becomes much more 



complicated when the symbol is a linguistically relevant aspect of the S.L. 
such as employing gender in a symbolic manner when a certain item is of a 
different gender in the T.L. An example of this would be the case of the 
title of a book of poems by Boris Pasternak “My Sister Life" In which the 
Russian word for life is feminine, became a problem for the translator, the 
Czech poet Joseph Hora who tried to translate the book into his 
mothertongue (the Czech language), because what stands for “life" In 
Czech Is the masculine noun “zivot" which would distort the intended 
signification of the S.L. symbol. (Jacobson 1959). 

Although syntax causes less misunderstanding than words In the poetic 
genre, It may sometimes be a source of serious difficulty for the translator 
of poetry, and may cause ambiguity and confusion (Roberts, M). Let us 
look at the following instances: 

A little learning Is a dangerous thing; 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring: 

There shallow draughts Intoxicate the brain, 

And drinking largely sobers us again. 

(From: Pope’s Essay on Criticism). 

The difficulty In understanding the last line Is in the syntactic ambiguity 
which may signify : 

a. That we are largely sobered by drinking. 

b. That we are sobered by drinking largely. 

The context Is often of help in such instances, since the translator has to 
decide on one understanding as he looks for the equivalent In the T.L. In 
this Instance, the linguistic context does solve the problem since looking at 
the previous line “There shallow draughts Intoxicate the brain" and relating 
it to the other parts of the poem (the ambiguous line In particular) will help 
us to decide that the second option (that of b) is the appropriate on 

Hopkins’ poetry Is characterized by such syntactic difficulty and 
confusion because of the elliptical mode of expression which Hopkins tends 
to use. The translator should therefore pay his utmost attention to the 
elliptical constituents that are the source of his structural confusion. Let us 
consider the following lines from one of his sonnets: 

1 cast for comfort 1 can no more get 
By grouping round my comfortless, than blind 
Eyes In their dark can day or thirst can find 
Thirst’s all— In— all in all a world of wet. 

(From Hopkln’s sonnet: My own heart let me more have pity 

on") 
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Filling In llic elliptical elements In their appropriate positions within the 
structure of the above lines, the difficulties encountered by the translator 
will disappear, and the ambiguity resolved. The poem will thus be read as: 

1 cast (around) for comfort (that) I can no more get by groping round my 
comfortless (situation) than blind eyes (can find) day In their dark (ness) or 
thirst can find its final satisfaction even If the whole world becomes water 
(Ibid). 

One may suggest a translation of Pope’s lines Into Arabic as: 

ii (ja ,ji 

f * 

AJ ^ ^ 

(V* — J aLLDI it 

Another kind of difficulty which the translator of poetry Is expected to 
face Is that of difficult themes and thoughts that characterize the works of 
some poets such as the works of W.B. Yeats, Louis MacNeice, T.S. Eliot 
and others particularly when such thoughts and themes are alien to the T.L. 
culture. It has been suggested that the difficulty encountered In understan- 
ding the poems of Y eats can be overcome If one concentrated on the sense 
expressed In the final stanza, which once understood can illuminate the 
specific theme of the poem. As for the works of T.S. Eliot, the difficulty Is 
of a different type, since It lies In hts use of symbols and symbolic Imagery. 
Let us consider the following lines that are quoted from “The Waste 
Land" : 

Here is no water but only rock 
Rock and no water and the sandy road 
The road winding above among the mountains 
Which are mountains of rock without water 
If there were water we should stop and drink 
Amongst the rock one cannot stop and think 
Sweat is dry and feet are in the sand 
If there were only water amongst the rock. 

It Is obvious that the words are of a simple nature, so is the syntax used 
by the poet; but the difficulty is In the symbolic imagery of “rocks" and 
“water" One may suggest the following rendering of the above lines Into 
Arabic. 
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u* V 

C-J t-* V j ysn*& 

JLosJl dllb* J>j __^ iaJlj 
,U Aj J=K*0 JU 

bj j l.» A 3 ^>J fcb ^oj ^)\b jJ 
^ jl t — 43^J\ ^ ■ .b ■ ■ n > ^^»t^a}l O - ^ 

<J~« ^)i (3 4_J»lc- j»ljJ)/lj 1_>U- i£y*J! 
j_pvo!! eb Lw Jai> jjlS" jJ 

The following poem of Louis MacNeice is another instance of difficult 
poetry with regard to the theme, thoughts and symbolic imagery (of 
“snow", “roses", “fire", “glass" etc) as well as some syntactic ambiguity In 
the first stanza. The syntactic ambiguity In this case Is the result of 
grouping the verb “spawn" with “snow" or with the whole line “and pink 
roses against It" as well: 

The room was suddenly rich and the great bay-window was 
Spawning snow and pink roses against It 
Soundlessly collateral and Incompatible: 

World Is suddener than we fancy it. 

World Is crazier and more of it than we think, 

Incorrigibly plural. I peel and portion 
A tangerine and spit the pips and feel 
The drunkenness of things being various. 

And the fire flames with a bubbling sound for world 
Is more spiteful and gay than one supposes- 
On the tongue on the eye on the ears In the palms of one’s hands 
There Is more than glass between the snow and the huge roses. 

One may sungest the following rendering of the poem Into Arabic: 

Oj— $31 o)jU! ejibJlj obt S CjJL 

(_£.> jy '■ ^D1 

Hb 


* * * 



^jjai 

j-lil ^ t*=r 

U-^'j J*^l> < -ij a ~* 

*LiVI <]LL 

* * * 

jJljJlj aJLJLj -j ^ -■-‘~ 

* _/*^ ^Aa»- 

(■ ja J( ,_jiS" j jj u>r*Jl} CA—^ d* - 

i sr £>\ ju^JI cAj>j) ^ Os* e.W^' 6- -?* ^ ^ 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
The Translation of Religious Texts 


Translating religious texts requires an additional consideration to be 
respected besides those associated with literary translation, l.e. sanctity of 
the text. 

Religious texts have appeared In the remote past. Some of them have 
been translated at different periods of time. This Is why one comes across 
serious differences between them which are the result of different literary 
and stylistic conventions that characterize different eras. The language of 
some such translations (that have been carried out centuries ago) Is archaic 
nd much distant from contemporary language. 

The meanings of a religious text cannot easily be determined, since the 
textual material of the religious texts Is marked with many ambiguities. It 
has been suggested that there are about seven hundred lexical and 
grammatical ambiguities In the Greek gospels (Nlda & Taber, 1974). Such 
ambiguities normally result from the nature of religious texts, l.e. the 
language employed In such texts; and the temporal tactor as they belong to 
relatively remote periods of time. Archeological excavations have helped in 
disambiguating certain problematic Instances In the Bible. For Instance, the 
archeological excavations In Palestine in the twentieth century have 
uncovered sets of stones on which the Hebrew word “pirn" Is written, 
denoting the wage offered to a farmer for his work whereas Its meaning was 
Indeterminate until that discovery. In many problematic Instances, the 
linguistic context is not of avail or help particularly when the ambiguous 
lexical item is of a hapex legomena type (l.e. occurlng just once in the whole 
text). The context of situation (l.e. the historical circumstances in which the 
text is set) can help the translator where such circumstances can be 
recovered (as In the case of archeological excavations), but this does not 
seem to be much conceivable or practically possible because of the distance 
In time and the consequential complexities. In what follows, biblical as well 
as Quranic translations will be discussed. 
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Biblical translations precede in time those of the Quran since the Bible is 
older than the Quran, and because the Bible has for long been known in 
translation in the first place. The Greek version of the Bible goes back to 
the third century A.D., but the Latin one goes back to the fourth century 
A.D., which was the work of ST Jerome. His translation was regarded as 
one of the three supreme versions of the Bible, the other two being those of 
Luther’s German Bible and the King Jame’s English version (Savory). 

In what follows, three English translations of Psalm 23 in the King 
James’ version (KJV) of 1611, the New English Bible (N.E.B.) of 1970, and 
the New International Version (N.I.V.) of 1978 will be considered: 


King James V ersion (KJV) 

1 . The LORD is my shepherd; I shall not w ant. 

2. He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: 
he leadeth me beside the still waters. 

3. He restoreth my soul: he leadeth me in the paths 
of righteousness for his name's sake. 

4. Y ea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for thou art 
with me; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. 

5 . Thou oreparest a table before me in the presence 
of mine enemies: thou anolntest my head with oil; 
my cup runneth over. 

6. Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all 
the days of my life: and I will dwell in the house 
of the LORD for ever. 

The New English Bible (NEB) 

1 . The LORD is my shepherd; I shall want nothing. 

2. He makes me lie down In green pastures, 
and leads me beside the waters of peace; 

3. He renews life within me, 

and for his name’s sake guides me in the riglit path. 

4. Even though I walk through a valley dark as death 
I fear no evil, for thou art with me, 

thy staff and thy crook are my comfort. 
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5. Thou •prcadcut a table for me In the sight of my enemies; 

thou hast richly bathed my head with oil, 
and my cup runs over. 

6. Goodness and love unfailing, these will follow me 
all the days of my life. 

and 1 shall dwell In the house of the LORD 
my whole life long. 


The New International Version (NIV) 

1. The LORD Is my shepherd, I shall lack nothing. 

2. He makes me lie down in green pastures, 
he leads me beside quiet waters, 

3 he restores my soul. 

He guides me in paths of righteousness 
for his name’s sake. 

4. Even though I walk 

through the valley of the shadow of death, 

I will fear no evil, 
for you are with me; 

Y our rod and your staff, 
they comfort me. 

5. Y ou prepare a table before me 
in the presence of my enemies. 

Y ou anoint my head with oil; 

my cup overflows. 

6. Surely goodness and love will follow me 

all the days of my life, 
and I will dwell In the house of the LORD 
forever. 

In line 6, King James’ Version, the lexical item “mercy” Is rendered as 
“love" in the New International Version, whereas in the New English 
Bible, It is translated as “love unfailing" In line 4 of the King James’ 
Version, “yea" Is used, whereas in the New Internatinal Version as well as 
in the New English Bible, the word “yea" Is replaced by the phrase “even 
though" which seems to serve a different stylistic function. In the King 
James’ Version and the New English Bible, the archaisms “thou", “thy". 
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as well as the inflections in the second and third person singular forms of 
verbs are employed. The New International Version does not use the 
archaic pronouns “thou" and “thy", nor the Inflected verb forms; but 
makes use of some other types of archaism such as the use of the strange 
collocation “anoint my head with oil" in line 17. The use of the expression 
“anoint with oil" as well as “richly bathed my head with oil" may 
culturally be misunderstood. The use of “want In line 1. in the King James’ 
Vers'on, and the use of “want nothing" In the New English Bible may be 
misinterpreted or understood as “like nothing", t.e. understood in the 
contemporary sense of the verb “want"; whereas the New International 
Version avoids such an ambiguity by using “Lack nothing" The New 
English Bible uses a mixture of archaic verb forms as in line 5 “spreadst" 
as well as modern verb forms as in line 2 “makes" Mixing both types of 
verb forms in the same text is taken to be less acceptable by some than the 

consistent use of archaic verb forms of the King James 1 ’ Version, or the 
consistent use of modern forms of the verb In the New International 
Version. 

As for the translations of the Quran, the Holy Quran has been translated 
into various languages of the world since a long time; 

It was translated Into Latin in 1143, Into Italian in 1547, Into German in 
1616, into Dutch In 1641. into French in 1647. Into English In 1649, Into 
Russian In 1776, Into Hungarian In 1831, Into Polish In 1858, Into Spanish 
In 1872, into Swedish In 1874, into Urdu In 1876, Into Swahili In 1923, into 
Czech In 1925, etc (.Ilyas 1981). 

Different translators have produced different versions of the original text. 
Problematic Instances, the signification of which has been a matter of 
dispute among the commentators of the text, are also tackled differently by 
the different translators who have undertaken the task of translating It. One 
easily feels the great Impact and Influence of the exegets on the translators’ 
renderings from their explanatory footnotes (that are heavily based on 
commentaries of the Quran) and the exegetlcal material which they have 
Incorporated in their translations of the text. In the case of problematic 
Instances, the translator normally resorts to anv material available 
concerning the problem, particularly the commentaries or exegetlcal 
interpretation of such Instances. He has to adopt one interpretation out of 
the many available ones that are suggested by the same commentator or by 
more than one exeget. For Instance, George Sale admits in his “Intro- 
duction to the Reader" that is attached to his translation of the Holy Quran 
his utter reliance, bn the exegetes ot the Quran: 
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“In the notes my view has been briefly to explain the text, and 
especially the difficult and obscure passages, from the most 
approved commentators, and that generally in their own words" 

The problems involved in the translation of religious texts may be 
classified In general as: 

A. Lexical Problems: This type of problems Includes homonymous 
linguistic signs (that is two different lexical Items happen to share the same 
phonological and/or graphological forms; those that only share the 
phonological form are called ‘homophones', whereas those that only share 
the graphological form are called ‘homograph'/, as well as signs with 
indeterminate denotation (l.e polvsemyandhapax legomena of which there 
are about 455 Instances In the Quran). The linguistic context Is sometimes 
useful In resolving certain amDiguitles, but it Is not of much avail in many 
problematlccases that remain an apple of discord for commentators as well 
as translators of the text. Let us ee •skier the following instances: 

The homonymous sign ( -yrs in the 57th chapter of the Quran, 

verse 19 which may either denote witnesses' as tfc 3 plural of (u*Ui X or 
“martyrs" as the plural o f hr*- ). much celebrated English 

translators (Sale, G, 1734, Rodwell, J, 1861, and Bell, R, 1937) side with the 
first option (l.e. “witness") but three other well known translators of the 
Quran: (Palmer, E 1880, Pickthaii, M, 1930. and Arberry, A, 1955) opt for 
the second option, l.e. “martyrs" This division among the translators In 
fact Is a reflection of such disagreement among the commentators as well: 
Jalal al-Dln el-Suyutl sides with the first option, l.e. “witness", but 
al -ZamaksVshari and Ibn Kathlr are In favour of the second sense (l.e. 
“ martyr"). 

Another excellent example, of the problematic indeterminate denotation 
of Quranic lexical items Is that of the two signs (al-jlbt and al-Tagut) which 
occur in the fourth chapter of the Quran, verse 51: 

al-jlbt 

This sign appears only once in the Quranic text in collocation with 
another problematic sign (i„ chapter 4, verse 5 1 : 

As ro its signification, dlffuutil Interpretations have been suggested: 

false gods or denies 
■ft" idols of the p- -in Arabs 
( orei s 
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“D": demons 
“E": diviner or priest 
“F" : a certain person 
“G“: a vile thing 

“H“ : a group of Jews who went over to Qurelsh. 

The translators have rendered the sign under discussion variously: 

Sale: “false gods'* 

It seems rather to signify any false deity In general. 

Rod.: “Djlbt" 

This refers to certain renegade Jews, who out of hatred against 

Muhammad, went over to the Koreisch. 

Pal.: “Jlbt" 

Idols of the ancient Arabs 
M. All (1918 & 1928 eds.): “enchantment" 

M. Al. (1951): “sorcery" 

Pick.: “Idols" 

Bell: “Jlbt" 

(No explanation of this word has been found) 

Arb.: “demons" 

Sale adopts sense “A" Rod.’s footnote Is In accord with option “H". 
Pal.’s footnote, and Plck.’s rendering agree with signification “B“ M. All’s 
translations are according to “C" Bell does not side with any of the 
suggested Interpretations, as explicit In his footnote, “ no explanation of this 
word has been found" . Art), s translation goes with interpretation “D" 

Commentators are not agreed on the specific denotation of the sign In 
question. Jallal ’1-Dln suggests “B" Ibn Kathlr mentions “A", “B“. “C", 
“D", and “E" without backing a particular one. Baldawi mentions “B", 
“F", “G“, and “H" Zamakhsharisuggests“B“ and“D" Tabary supports 
option “A" Abl Hayan mentions “A" and “B" Razl suggests “A", “B‘\ 
“C", “D", “E“, “F", and “G" 

Sale’s rendering seems to be influenced by one of the significations 
suggested by Kathlr, i.e. “A" Rod.’s explanatory footnote agrees with 
Bald.’s commentary. Pal.’s footnote as well as Pick.’s translation seem to be 
influenced by Jail’s interpretation. M. All’s translation of the sign in 
question seems to be Influenced by al-Bukhari’s collection of Hadith, as 
explicit in his footnote No. 585, 1951ed., (p. 205). Arb.’s translation of this 
sign agrees with one of the significations suggested by Kathlr, Zam., and/or 
Razl (“D"). 
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As to the similarities between the translators’ renderings, one may 
mention that between Plck.’s translation and Palmer’s explanatory 
footnote: 

Palmer: (Idols of the ancient Arabs.) 

Plckthall: Idols. 


al-tacnt 

As for this sign It appears eight times In the text, in the wide sense of 
(what is being worshipped or relied on Instead of God). In one occurrence 
only, (Q. 4, 51) it occurs In collocation with “al-jlbt“ 

Diverse opinions have been out forward concerning its morphological 
origin as well as Its semantic domain. 

Sergeant suggests that the pre-Isiamic signification of this sign was “law 
and custom", and quotes theS/ra/i oflbnHisham in describing” taw agit" as 
“temples". Some Arab philologists and commentators derive It from the 

Arabic root “taga", i.e. “exceed the limit" Owing to Its Indeterminate 
denotation, various significations have been suggested (which may be the 
result of confusing different senses that are assigned to it in different 
languages): 

“ A" : false gods and deities 
“B" : idol, or idols 
“C" : sorcerers or sorcery 
“D": devil(s) 

“E": dlvlner(s) 

“F"; tyrant(s) 

The translators have rendered it differently: 

Sale:“Tagut" 

This word properly signifies an idol or whatever is worshipped 
besides God particularly the two idols, of the Meccans, Allat 
and AlUzza; and also the devil or any seducer. 

Rod.: “Thagoot" 

a name applied to idol or idols. 

Pal.: “Taghut" 



The Idols and demons of the ancient Arabs 
M. All tl918 & 1928 eds.): “the devil*' 

M. All (195 led.): “diviners** 

Pick.: “false deities** 

Bell: “Taghut** 

Idols. 

Arb.: “Idols'* 

Sale, Rod. Pal., and Bell transliterate the sign. In his explanatory 
footnote. Sale mentions “A", “B**,“C**, and “D** as possible significations. 
Rod., and Bell mention sense “B" In their footnotes. Pal. mentions both 
“B" and “D** M. All’s rendering of 1918 and 1928 eds., Is according to 
signification “D"; but his translation In the 195led., Is In accord with sense 
“E*“ Pick.’s translation is In accord with “A** Arb.’s translation agrees 
with option “B** 

The commentators are at odds about the denotation of the sign In 
question. Jail., suggests both“B**, and “D** KathTr mentions both 11 A'* and 
“B" Bald., mentions the significations “A**, “B", and “D** Zam., suggests 
“A**, and “D** Tab., supports “B** only Hay., suggests “A**, “B** “C**, 
“D**, and “E** Rlzl’s expositions of the sign include “B“, “C**, “D“, “E**, 
and“F" 

Sale’s footnote seems to be Influenced by Zam.’s exegesis. Rod.’s 
footnote agrees with one ol the significations suggested by Bald., Jail., 
and/or Kathlr. Pal.’s footnote seems to be after Jail’s expositions (“B" & 
“D**). M. All’s 1918 and 1928-renderlngs are in accord with one of the 
significations suggested by Jail.. Bald . Zam., Razi, and Hay., (that of sense 
“D**). His 1951-rendertng seems to be influenced by Bukhari’s collection of 
Hadith as expllct In his footnote No. 585 (p. 205). Pick.’s translation agrees 
with the exegeses of Kathlr, Bald., Zam., and/or Hay. Bell’s translation and 
Arb.’s seem to be Influenced by Tab.’s Interpretation; or by one of the 
senses mentioned by Bald., Jail., and/or Kathlr (l.e. “B"), either directly, or 
through Rod. 

Some translators are Inconsistent In their translation of the slgn“tagut" 
In its occurrences with Identical contexts. For instance, M. All translates It 
(Q. 4, 51) Into “devils" in the 1918 and 1928 eds.; but Into “diviners" In the 
1951ed. Pick, renders it into “idols" in Q4, 51, 76 and Q5, 60; but into 
“false deities" in Q.4, 60 as well as In Q2, 256, 257; whereas In Q39, 17 and 
Q16, 36, he translates It into “false gods'*. 
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Such Inconsistent translations reflect the translators’ Incertitude about 
the specific denotation of the sign. 

Some translators have assigned the denotation of both “token” and 
“class", to the same sign, as does Sale In his explanatory footnote: “on Idol 
or whatever Is worshipped besides God" “an idol" is a “token", or 
hyponym in relation to “whatever Is worshipped besides God" which has a 
wider denotation that includes that of “Idols", and Is therefore a 
hyperonym. 

It Is not unusual for a sign to have a denotation of a “token" as well as of 
a “class"; but this takes place, or Is brought about by certain factors such as 
contrast, the combination of the grammatical context with facts of the real 
world, gestures, and other supra-llngulstlc means. 

For instance, In the sentence “I have a dog and a bitch", the sign “dog" 
may serve as an example. Its denotation class of “domestic canines" is 
narrowed in this context to “male dog 1 ' only, l.e. narrowed to a “token" by 
the context. 

The slgn“tagut" however, has undergone no such contextual limitation, 
or connotatlve narrowing. One may be justified In considering the 
translators’ different renderings of the same sign In its different occurrences 
(but Identical contexts) as instances of inconsistency; and uncertainty about 
Its specific denotation. 

Since both signs “al-tagut" and “al-jibt" which have been discussed 
separately occur In collocation within one construction (Q.4, 51), it may 
synonyms a vile thing; and deities respectively) of a jews and devils 
one syntagm, (l.e. the sign + Its syntactic position). 

Both signs have been given similar significations by the exegetes with 
little variation; and this reflects the problematic nature of both signs. The 
significations “A", “B", “C", “D", “E", and “F" are assigned to 
“al-tagut"; whereas the expositions “A", “B", “C", “D" “E", “F", “G", 
and “H" are allocated to “al-jibt" 

In order to render a construction in which both signs are constituents, a 
certain sense should be assigned to each unless they be synonyms (which 
does not seem to be the case, or which cannot be proved to be the case). 
This implies that some commutation will have to take place In the process 
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of choice or selection of the signification which Is to be taken as the 
designation of each of the two signs. Such commutation In fact does not 
simplify the problem, but adds oil on the flames, since the probabilities 
only multiply : 

1. A,A. (l.e. both signs are taken to be synonymous, denoting “deities'* 

The first symbol “A" represents the signification of the sign 
“jibt"; the second represents that of “al-tagut" .) 

2. A,B. (l.e. deities; and Idols, respectively) 

3. A,C (l.e. deities; and sorcerers, respectively) 

4. A,D (l.e. deities ; and devils, respectevlly) 

5. A,E (l.e. deities; and diviners, respectively) 

7. B,A (l.e. Idols; and deities respectively) 

8. B,B (l.e. idols; l.e. both being synonyms) 

9. B,C (l.e. Idols; and sorcerers, respectively) 

10. B,D (l.e. idols; and devil, respectively) 

11. B,E (l.e. idols; and diviners , respectively) 

12. B,F (l.e. Idols; and tyrants respectively) 

13. C,A (J.e. sorcerers; and deities respectively) 

14. C,B (l.e. sorcerers; and Idols respectively) 

15. C,C (l.e. both being synonymous, denoting “ sorcerers") 

16. C,D (l.e. sorcerers; and devils respectively) 

17. C,E (l.e. sorcerers; and diviners respectively) 

18. C,F (l.e. sorcerers; and tyrants respectively) 

19. D,A (l.e. devils; and deities respectively) 

20. D,B (l.e devils; and idols respectively) 

21. D,C (l.e. devils; and sorcerers respectively) 

22. D,D (l.e. devils; both being synonyms) 

23. D,E (l.e. devils; and diviners respectively) 

24. D,F (l.e. devils; and tyrants respectively) 

25. E,A (l.e. diviners; and deities respectively) 

26. E.B (l.e. diviners; and Idols respectively) 

27. E,C (l.e. diviners; and sorcerers respectively) 

28. E,D (l.e. diviners; and devils respectively) 

29. EjE (l.e. diviners; both being synonyms ) 

30. E,F (l.e. diviners; and tyrants respectively) 

31. F, A (l.e. tyrants ; and deities respectively) 

32. F,B (l.e. tyrants; and Idols respectively) 

33. F,C (l.e. tyrants; and sorcerers respectively) 

34. F,D (l.e. tyrants; and devils respectively) 

35. F,£ (l.e. tyrants; and diviners respectively) 
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36. F,F (i.e. tyrants; both being synonyms) 

37. O.A (l.e. avile thing; and deities respectively) 

38. G,B (l.e. a vile thing; and Idols respectively ) 

39. G,C (l.e. a vile thing ; ana sorcerers respectively) 

40. G,D (l.e. a vile thing; and devils respectively) 

41. G,E (l.e. a vile thing; and diviners respectively) 

42. G,F (l.e. a vile thing; and tyrants respectively) 

43. H,A (l.e. a group of Jews; and deities respectively) 

44. H,B (l.e. a group of Jews; and Idols respectively) 

45. H,C (l.e. a group of Jews; and sorcerers respectively) 

46. H,D (l.e. a group of* Jews and devils respectively) 

47. H,E (l.e. a group of Jews; and diviners respectively) 

48. H,F (l.e. a group of Jews; and tyrants respectively) 

Though some cases of these probabilities overlap, yet what remains Is 
sufficient to leave the translators at a loss. One wonders If a number of 
translators undertook the translation of this phrase only, how many 
different T.L. versions of the same S.L. textual material may be tound, and 
whether It Is possible to judge and select the appropriate one. 

B. Syntactic Problems: 

In addition to lexical problems that are usually much encountered by the 
translators oi religious text, the translator may also come across some 
serious syntactic ambiguities. The main syntactic problems or difficulties 
are: 

Syntactic Ambiguity In terms of structure; 

Syntactic ambiguity In terms of ellipsis; 

Syntactic ambiguity In terms of pronominal reference. 

In what .follows, such syntactic difficulties In the translation of the Quran 
into other languages will be discussed: 

Q.1,6: “sirSt ’l-lathlna an c amta c alalhlm galr al-magdubi c alalhlm": 

This construction holds some ambiguity, for It may be the case that: 

“A": The construction “galr ’1-magdubl ’'alalhim" stand In a relation 

of sub-ordlnatlon * to “’l-lathlna an c amta c alathlm" l.e. It 
modifies the latter. 

“B": “jalr ’1-magdubl c alalhlm'* is an elliptical construction (with 

the ellipsis of strati 
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The translations: 

Sale: “ not of those against whom thou art Incensed, nor of those who 

go astray." 

not the way of the modern Jews, whose signal calamities are 
marks of the just anger of God against them for their obstinacy 
and disobedience; nor of the Christian of this age, who have 
departed from the true doctrine of Jesus, and are bewildered in 
a labyrinth of error. (Jallalo’ddln, A1 Beldawl) 

This Is the common exposition of the passage although Al- 
Zamakhshari, and some others, by a different application of 
the negatives, refer the whole to the true believers; and then 
the sense will run thus: The way of those to whom thou has 
been gracious, against whom thou art not Incensed and who 
have not erred. Which translation the original will very well 
bear. 

Rod. (1861ed.): “with whom thou art not angry, and who go not 
astray" 

Rod. (1876 ed.): “Not of those with whom Thou art angered" 

Pal. “ not of those Thou art wroth with; nor of those who err" 

M. All. “Not those upon whom wrath Is brought down, nor those who 
go astray" 

Pick.: “Not (the path) of those who earn Thine anger nor of those who 

go astray" 

Bell: “Not (that) of those upon whom anger falls, or those who go 

astray" 

Arb.: “ not of those against whom Thou art wrathful, 

nor of those who are astray" 

Lane: “Not ot those with whom Thou art wroth, nor of the erring" 

Sale’s translation agrees with sense “B“, but he mentions option “A" too 
In his lootnote as a signification “the original will very well bear" Rod.’s 
rendering In the 1861ed.. Is In accord with “A", but his 1876-translation 
agrees wlth“B". Lane, Pal..M. All, Pick., Bell, and Arb., adopt sense “B" 

The commentators’ expositions are also different. Zam., supports “A" 
Bald., Kathir, Jail., and Razl suggest “B" Tab., and Hay., mention both 
possibilities. 

Sale seems to have been Influenced by Jail., and Bald., In his rendering; 
but by Zam., In his footnote-rendering. Rod.’s 1861-rendering seems to be 
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Influenced by /uni 's exposition; but hts translation In the 1876ed., agrefc^ 
with Jail., Bald., and Kathir. The translations of Lane, Pal., M. All, Pick. 
Bell, and Arb., agree with the commentaries of Jail., Bald., and Kathir; as 
well as Razl in the case of M. All, Pick., Bell, and Arb. 

The similarities found between the translators’ renderings are: 

1. “galr ’l-mapdubi c alalhim: 

A. Lane and Pal.: 

Lane: “Not of those with whom Thou art wroth’* 

Pal.: “not of those Thou art wroth with.. 

2. “wala ’1-dalln**: 

A. Sale and (Rod.’s 1876-rendering; Pick., Bell, & Arb.): 

Sale: “nor ot those who go astray** 

Rod.: “nor of those who go astray** 

Pick.: “nor of those who go astray** 

Bell: “ or those who go astray** 

Arb.: “nor of those who are astray** 

Ellipsis Is often the source of many syntactic ambiguities In religious texts. 
Let us consider the following Quranic example: 

Q.4,19: “tarlthu ’1-nlsa’a kurhan** 

The underlined construction isheldtobe embodysomesyntactlcamblgulty: 

“A**: “Vnlsa’a** being the only object of the verb “tarlthu**; 

denoting: “Inherit the wives (of kinsmen)**; (which was a pagan 
custom In Arabia befor Islam.) 

“B**: “’1-nlsa’a** being an Indirect object (the direct object being 

elliptical), i.e. “inherit their possessions** 

The translations: 

Sale: “ It is not lawful for you to be heirs of women against their will** 

It was customary among the pagan Arabs, when a man died, for 

one of his relations to claim a right to his widow then he 

either married her himself, or kept her dower and married her 

to another, or else refused to let her marry unless she 

redeemed herself by quitting what she might claim of her 
husband’s goods (A1 Beldawi). 

Rod.: “ It Is notallowed you to be heirs of your wives against thelrwjjl" 

Pal.: “It Is not lawful for you to Inherit women’s estates against their 

will** 
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M. AH: “It Is not lawful for you that you should take women as heritage 

against (their) will'* 

Among the pre-Islamic Arabs, when a than died, his elder son 
or other relations had a right to possess his widow or widows, 
marrying them themselves if they pleased, without settling a 
dowry on them, or marrying them to others, or prohibiting 
them from marriage altogether. 

Pick.: “It Is not lawful for you forcibly to inherit the women (of your 

deceased kinsmen) 1 ' 

Bell: “It Is not permissible for you to heir women against their will" 

Ambiguous; more probably refers to putting pressure on a 
wife to compel her to bequeath her property to the husband. 
Arb.: “It is not lawful for you to Inherit women against their will" 

Sale, and Arb., seem to employ both options. Rod., Pal., and Bell follow 
“B“. M. All, and Pick., opt for“A'' 

The commentators have suggested different Interpretations. Kathlr and 
Tab., support “A". Jail., Bald., Zam., Rial, and Hay., suggest both options. 

Sale’s rendering and Arb.’s agree with the commentaries of Jail., Zam., 
and Bald., (but Sale mentions Bald., only In his footnote), as well as those of 
Razi and Hay., In the case of Arb. The translations of Rod., Pal., and Bell go 
with one of the options (“B") suggested by Jail., Zam., and Bal<J., as well as 
Razl and Hay., In the case of Bell. M. All and Pick., seem to be Influenced 
by Jab., and/or Kathlr. 

It seems that the context resolves the problem under discussion. The 
occurrence of the subsequent verses “lltathhabu blba c dt m£ ataitumuhunna 
Ula an ya’tlna blfahlshatln wa ashlruhunna bilma ruf', explicitly 
manifests the position of such women as “wives'* One may therefore 
suggest that option “B‘* (l.e. inherit their possessions) is the correct one. 


The translators’ influences: 

“tarithu": 

A. Sale and Rod.: 

Sale: “to be heirs of' 
Rod.: “to be heirs of' 

B. Pal., and (Pick.; Arb.): 
Pal.: “to inherit*' 
Pick.: “to inherit*' 
Arb.: “to inherit" 
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Pronominal Indeterminate referece is also often encountered by the 
translator of a religious text. Let us consider the following Instance from 
the Quran: 

Q. 2,177: “waata ’lmala c ala hubblhl": 

The pronoun in “ c ala hubblhl “ Is ambiguous. It has been taken to refer 
to: 

“A”: God (l.e. for the sake of God). 

“ B" : wealth (l.e. despite one’s love of wealth) 

“C": out of a sincere desire. 

The translations: 

Sale: “who glveth money for God’s sake'* 

Rod.: “ who for the love of God dlsburseth his wealth" 

Pal.: “who gives wealth for His love" 

M. All: “and gives away wealth out of love for Him" 

Pick.: “ and glveth his wealth, for love of Him" 

Bell: “who, though they love their wealth, bestow it" 

Or“for the love of Him" (l.e. Allah)“bestow their wealth" 

Arb.: “to give of one’s substance, however cherished" 

Sale, Rod., Pal., M.Alt, and Pick., side with “A" Arb., employs "B"in 
his rendering. / 

Bell translates It In accord with “A", but mentions “B" as^artother possible 
rendering. 

The exegetes are of different views concerning the pronoun in question. 
Kathlr, Jail., and Tab., are of the view that It refers to one’s love of it (as In 
“B"). Zam., Bald., Hay., and Razl suggest all of the three options” A", “B", 
&“C"). 


Sale, Rod., Pal., M. All, and Pick., seem to follow one of the options 
suggested by Zam., and/or Bald., as well as Razl and/or Hay., in the case of 
M.ALI. and Pick. Bell too seems to follow the same commentators) 
mentioned In the case of M.AU and Pick. Arb., seems to be Influenced by 
Jail., Kathlr, and or Tab. 

It may be remarable thgtC . J . Lyall (1914) argues in favour of option 'b' as he 
cites another v^rse from the Qur’an (Q.3,86) which explicitly signifies 
“until ye expend ; of that which ye love". This indeed seems to be a more 
reasonable solution. 
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The translators' Influences'. 

A. M.All., and Pick.: 

M. Alt: “out of love for Him" 

Pick.: “for love of Him" 

B. Pick., and Bell’s footnote-rendering: 

Pick.: “for love of Him" 

Arb.: “for the love of Him" 

The same phrase “ c ala fcubblhl" occurs once more In the text in Q.76,8 
“wa yut c lmuna T-ta c ama c ala hubblhl" which seems to be a stylistic 
variant of Q.2,177. One therefore expects consistent translations of both 
instances, yet this does not seem to be the case: 

1. Rod.: 

Q.2,177: “who for the love of God" (l.e. “A"). 

Q.76,8: “who though longing for It themselves", (l.e. option “B"). 

2. Bell: 

Q.2,177: “though they love their wealth", (l.e. “B"). 

Q.76,8: “for His love" (l.e. “A"). 

The reference of the pronoun Is uncertain. 

3. Arb.: 

Q.2,177: “however cherished" (l.e. “ B") 

Q.76,8: “for the love of Him" (l.e. “A"). 

By comparing both Instances (Q.2,177 and Q.76,8) one finds out that 
“mal" in Q.2,177 is synonymous with “ta c am" in this context. The sign 
“mal" should be rendered into something like “substance" but not 
“money" as does Sale (and Lane, Selections, 1879, p. 35). 


The translators’ similarities (or Influences), Q.76,8: 

A. Pick., and Arb.: 

Pick.: “for love of Him" 

Arb.: “for the love of Him" 

B. Pal., and Bell: 

Pal.: “for His love" 

Bell: “for His love" 

Cultural problems too are often encountered by the translator, of a 
religious text. Let us consider the following Instance and the way It Is 
handled by different translators: 
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lailatu M-q*4r: 

This phrase designates a particular night In the month of fasting (25th, 
27th, or 29th of Ramadan). It Is held to be one of the most holy nights In 
the Islamic culture In which the first Qur’anlc revelations were delivered to 
Mohammad. It Is also held that divine decrees concerning the ensuing year 
are decided on It. It must be a perplexing instance (of cultural discrepancy 
between Arabic and English) for the translators. 


The translations (Q.97,1): 

Sale: “VERILY we sent down the Koran in the night of al-Kadr" 

The word Al-Kadr signifies power and honour or dignity, and 
also the divine decree... 

Rod.: “Verily, we have vaused It to descend on the night of 

POWER" 

Pal.: “Verily, we sent it down on the Night of Power!" 

M. All (1928ed.): “W e revealed It on the grand night" 

... literally means the night of majesty or grandeur or greatness 
Is a well-known night In the month of Ramadhan... 

M.All (1951ed.): “Surely We revealed It on the Night of Majesty" 

Pick.: “Lo! We revealed It on the Night of Power" 

Bell: “Lo, We have sent It down on the Night of Power" 

Arb.: “Behold, We sent It down on the Night of Power" 

Sale transliterates It, and explains it by a footnote. Rod., Pal., Pick., Bell, 
and Arb., render It Into “the Night of Power" M. All translates It Into “the 
grand night (1928 ed.), and “the Night of Majesty" (In the 1951ed). These 
translating attempts are far from being a satisfactory reproduction of the 
original. 

“alqadr" does not seem to have such signification as “power" which Sale 
attaches to it in his footnote, (which has also influenced the translations of 
Rod., Pal., Pick., Bell, and Arberry. Sale seems to have mistaken it for 
“qudra" which signifies “power" or “ability" 

Variant readings too are sometimes the source of difficulty In rendering 
religious texts Into other languages. The following Quranic verse Is an 
example: f 

Q.5,6: “wa ’msa^m blru’uslkum wa arjul(a/i)kum Ua ’l-ka C balnl" 
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The defference resides In the vowel in “arjulakum" or “arjullkm" 

R.I.: “arjulakum* 1 , (as an object to the verb “wa-gsllu", denoting or 

enjoining the washing of feet). 

R.2.: “arjullkum* 1 , (as a second object to the verb “wa-msahu“, 

permitting the wiping of feet). 


The translations: 

Sale: “rub your heads and your feet" 

Rod.: “wipe your heads, and your feet" 

Pal.: “wipe your heads, and your feet" 

M.All: “wipe your heads, and (wash) your feet" 

Pick.: “lightly rub your heads, and (wash" your feet" 

Bell: “wipe your heads and your feet" 

Arb.: “wipe your heads, and your feet" 

Sale, Rod., Pal., Bell, and Arb., adopt R.2., (i.e. “arjullkum"). M. All, and 
Pick., opt for R.I., (l.e. “arjulakum"). 

The exegetes are not unanimous on this. Razl and Hay., are In favour of 
R.2. Jail., Kathlr, Tab., Bal^., and Zam., mention both readings, as possible 
options. 

Sale, Rod., and Pal., seem to follow one of the readings suggested by 
Jail., Bald., Kathlr, and/or Zam. M. All’s rendering and Plck.’s agree with 
one of the readings mentioned by Jail. Tab., Bald., Zam., and/or Kathlr, 
(R.I.). The translations of Bell and Arb., agree with one of the readings 
suggested by Hay., and/or Razl, as well as Jail., Bald., Kathlr, and/or Zam., 
(l.e. R.2., directly or through Rod.). 

The translators’ influences: 

A. Rod., and (Pal.; Bell; Arb.) 

Rod.: “wipe your heads and your feet" 

Pal.: “wipe your heads, and your feet" 

Bell: “wipe your heads and your feet" 

Arb.: “wipe your heads, and your feet" 

B. M. All and Plckthall: 

M. All: “and (wash) your feet" 

Pick.: “and (wash) your feet". 
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The translators n! ihc religious text may sometimes be influenced, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, by their own religious doctrines and 
beliefs, l.e. their religious background. For Instance, Sale’s translation of the 
Quranic verse in chapter 2, verse 69 ( ^ ° y>. ) into “red heifer" and 
his explanatory footnote in which he tries to justify his rendering of the 
S.L. colour ( *1 ja*o l.e. yellow) Into “red" saving that “yellow" is not used 
“when speaking of cattle'- In fact is not convincing, for the real reason 
behind his rendering of y-o i.e. yellow) into “ red" in the T.L. is perhaps 
an echo from exodus xxxlv 29ff where the same story of the cow appears as 
the “red heifer" In other words, his rendering in this instance is influenced 
by nis own religious background. Sale’s translation of the lexical item 
( ) whlcti he rentiers Into “be orthodox" is anotner example of the 

translator’s undergoing the Influence of his own culture and religious 
background, which often goes against the grain of objectivity 

Another illuminating example of the Influence of the translator’s 
religious doctrines (whatever religion he belongs to) is that of Muhammad 
All’s translation of the Quran into English as he belongs to the Ahmadiyya 
sect. Ahmadyyan scholars contradict the generally held Islamic view that 
the Christ did ascend to heaven alive, l.e. he was not really crucified, but 
the the Anmadivyan scholars believe that the Christ died on the cross. This 
is wny M.All renders the Quranic verse 117 in chapter 5: ( L Uii t 
as: “but when Thou didst cause me to die" Such Interference of the 
translator’s own beliefs (whether unconsciously or on purpose) may distort 
the translator’s role as an objective (nr neutral) mediator, and will aprlori 
affect his work negatively. 

On the other hand, one has to admit that It is not that easy and 
straightforward act on the part of the translator to remain fullv neutral and 
objective. If he has a strong admiration for the text he has undertaken its 
translation, this may result In following it slavishly, or filling It with 
superfluous notes. Butif he has no admiration or respect for the text he has 
undertaken to render, he will lack the necessary patience and enthusiasm 
that such a work usually demands, and will inevitably do much harm to the 
original i text. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


Scientific Translation: 


In scientific works, subject matter takes priority over the style of the 
linguistic medium, which aims at expressing facts, experiments, 
hypotheses, etc. The reader of such scientific works does not read It for any 
sensuous pleasure which a reader of literary works usually seeks, but he Is 
after the Information it contains. All that Is required in fact is that of verbal 
accuracy and lucidity of expression. This is applicable to the translator’9 
language as well. Scientific words differ from ordinary and literary words 
since they do not accumulate emotional associations and Implications. This 
expains why the translation of a scientific work is supposed to be more 
direct, freer from alternatives, and much less artistic than the other kinds of 
prose. The language of scientific and technical language Is characterized by 
Impersonal style, simpler syntax, use of acronyms, and clarity. 

The translator of scientific texts has to possess some knowledge (at least a 
general sort of knowledge) of the subject matter he undertakes to translate 
In addition to the other pre-requisites that a translator Is supposed to have 
(which will be discussed later In a separate chapter). 

The words (or scientific vocabulary) In a scientific text are usually used 
with a precise signification. Each word usually has one well-defined 
meaning which Is not ambiguous, nor likely to change whenever It occurs 
thereafter l.e. monosemous. They even occur with similar signification in 
different languages of the world. The scientific vocabularly Is in fact 
specialized, and is not intelligible but to scientists and students of science. 
The translator has to take this aspect Into consideration when embarking on 
the translation of such a text. The other important feature concerning this 
sort of translation Is that the translation of a scientific work is normally 
made from the original work, and Is not translated twice Into the same 
language, whereas literary works may sometimes get translated into the 
same target language for many times (as Is the case with the dramatic works 



of Skakespeare that have been translated Into various languages of the 
world by different translators). 

This Is perhaps because a scientific work does not lose much of Its content 
or may lose very little when being rendered into another language, and 
hence there Is no need for any other attempt of providing a more useful 
rendering (Savory 1968). This is quite true when such a translation of 
scientific text takes place between languages of relatively similar or 
equivalent scientific standards of progress and development (such as 
between English and French, or between any of them and German for 
instance), but if there Is a gap between the scientific standards of both 
languages, such a translation will not be a straightforward one because of 
the lack of technical terminology in the less developed speaking 
community of the T.L. and the consequential difficulties that follow. 
Savory (1968) cites an Interesting example of scientific translation from a 
French passage, and a German one Into English: 

The earth’s crust Is actually an Immense graveyard of plants and animals 
belonging to families which are either extinct or which are represented by a 
few survivors only. The connection Is certainly undeniable. The 
genealogical tree of living organisms has changed and branched so often 
that one is lea to imagine the existence today of more and more numerous 
species. But there Is nothing of the kind. Most of the branches are long 
since dead; those that survive have appreciably fewer representatives. 
Examples of such extinctions abound. 

Yet another phenomenon plays an unusually large part among 
cloud-forms. This Is the ‘mare’s tall' The precipitation that forms In a 
cloud sinks by reason of Its weight, but In most cases it evaporates again as 
soon as It reaches the lower surface of the cloud and enters unsaturated air. 
but if it has already assumed a more substantial form, and especially If It 
consists of snow or ice and thus cannot diffuse so rapidly, it falls more or 
less deeply to lower levels before It disappears altogether. In some cases it 
reaches the ground, and we call It rain or snow. 

Indeed, It Is obvious that the English rendering has expressed the 
Information of the S.L. text precisely and adequately without any 
significant loss of the original’s content. This Is why one does not expect 
the same passage to be translated by a second translator since the first one is 
there to provide the required Information in that specific scientific field. 
When scientific translation Is carried out between languages of disparate 
scientific standards (such as translating a scientific text from a language 
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spoken by a developed nation into the language of a developing or 
underdeveloped nation), involves many difficulties. 

Translating a scientific text from English Into Arabic nowadays Is not a 
straight forward activity, since It involves certain translation problems. In 
fact, Arabic had played an essential role in the progress of science and 
humanity In general, over the centuries. Arab’s Interest in sciences (such as 
Chemistry, geometry, algebra, engineering, astronomy, medicine, music, 
etc..) made valuable and very important additions and contribution to 
human knowledge, for they (the Arabs) were the “pioneers of learning and 
bringers of light to mldaeval Europe" (Nickolson, R 1977). Many Arabic 
scientific and technical terms have been transferred Into turopean 
languages (Including English). 

Scholars from the west used to go to Andulusla (Spain) to seek scientific 
knowledge and learn from the Arab Universities of that country. They 
returned to their European countries with the knowledge they had gained 
(Guillaume, A, 1978). 

Let us consider the following Instances of Arabic terms that have entered 
English In the various fields of science: 

alchemli^ jJLL^lblsmutho^jJ'chemistry.L^-SQInadlr alcazar , 
algol , algorithm jJI fU* , alidade altair jJUdi , alcohol 

alkali Jail , alembic .j-Jh arsenic jwji borax ^Ij^Jlklbrlt^^' 
naphta dudl elixir jJVI hasheesh J~~»- majoon sofa WLJ, sherbet 
merl mummy .LyJI nucha fcUJI sach zero >-> , cipher 
, algebra algorism ^jlijll , natron alcove , vega 
jj , caph * aldebranj y jJK Jd) ) as well as the Arabic numerals. 

As to the present state of affairs (In our contemporary tlmes)there Is a 
wide gap between the scientific standards and technical capabilities that are 
expressed by the English language and Arabic. Scientific language in the 
developed countries has developed Its own scientific register with specific 
lexical and grammatical markers. The scientific register In such developed 
countries Is further divided into specialized sub-registers In accord with the 
specific field of scientific learning or knowledge such as medical register, 
engineering register, agricultural register, chemical register, etc. As for 
Arabic It still lacks well established scientific register It suffers from a 
shortage in scientific and technical terminology In many scientific fields , 
on one hand, and It has not developed such specific lexical and grammatical 
markers of an Arabic scientific register yet, on the other. This constltues a 



major difficulty In the translation of scientific texts Into Arabic. What adds 
oil to the flames Is the fact that scientific progress Is achieved at a high 
speed leading to the coinage of an average of 50 to 100 technical terms per 
day in our present time (Khan, 1979). In an attempt to cope with such a 
high level of scientific progress In the various fields of science and scientific 
research, some Arab linguists and educational bodies and Institutions In the 
Arab world have taken certainly measures In order to translate the scientific 
works Into Arabic as quickly as possible. Among these are the Academy of 
the Arabic language In Damascus 1919, the Academy of the Arahlc 
language In Cairo 1934, The Scientific Academy of Iraq 1948. The Academy 
of the Arabic Language In Amman 1980, The Academy of Balt al-Hlkma in 
Tunis 1983, the Arab universities, as well as the efforts of some Arab 
lexicographers and translators of scientific texts. 

One of the problematic obstacles that hinders the success and promotion 
of such efforts Is the fact that translators from different Arab countries use 
different scientific vocabulary, and differ In their approaches to such 
translations. The main procedures that have been suggested by the Arab 
academies for the purpose of overcoming the obstacles and problems of 
carrying out translations of scientific texts Into Arabic are: 

1 . Making use of classical Arabic technical terms as much as possible as In 

the case of: alum: . amonia: calcium hydroxide: 

acetic acid: lamp: watch L j-4 

2. Where no equivalent original Arabic term is to be found for the 
rendering of an S.L. scientific or technical term, the following options 
are suggested: 


A. Derivation: Being a derivative language, Arabic facilitates the use of 
derivation for the formation of new technical word families; which In 
Arabic is called “al-majaz": Stlalj ^\j 

The most common. and new grammatical models of such technical items 
take the torm of “ maFal" as Is the case with such terms as: 


“ mlf c al" : as In the case of: 

“ fa c ?ala*‘ as In the terms: 

“fa? c aT as In the case of such terms as: 
“ fa c ila" : as In the case of such terms as: 


J'jr 
itaU-j IliU 
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B. A aligning a new technical meaning to an Arabic word that has another 
signification, as Is the case with such items as: 

(ijUj) which originally denoted moving animals, or creatures that can 
move; ( which originally denoted a caravan of camels; ( s which 
originally signified moving things such as stars In particular. 

C. al-Naht: This approach Is less encouraged by Arab academies than the 
above-mentioned two methods because It does not follow the grammatical 
models or forms of Arabic, but the technical terms (following this approach) 
are formed by combining more than one morphological root (l.e. creating 
new compounds). One may cite the following examples: 

asymmetry hydroelectric , space-time 6 

electromagnetic^-^ j^photoelasticlty Ji etc.... 

The majority of scientific and technical terminology that are transferred 
into the Middle East Arab countries usually come from English which is 
the second language in these countries, whereas the technical items that are 
transferred Into the Arab countries of North Africa (Alglere, Tunis, 
Morroco, etc...) usually come from French which Is the second language In 
those Arab countries of North Africa, e.g.: English “nitrogen: Arabic 

Middle East: French “Azot“; Arabic (of the North Africa Arab 

countries): Ojji 

As have been mentioned earlier, translators from different Arab countries 
make use of different Arabic technical equivalents of the same S.L.technlcal 
terms. For instance, the term “gravity" Is translated Into S-j SU In Iraq, but 
It Is rendered Into ( ) In Morrocco. The technical term “power" Is 
translated Into ( ) In Iraq, but Is tendered Into ( oy ) In Morrocco. The 
term “carburator" Is translated Into ^^5L.ln Lebanon, but Is translated Into 
In Iraq. The term “clutch" Is usually rendered Into (J-otj) In 
Morrocco, but Into jW ) In Iraq. 

In order to face this serious problem and facilitate the translation ol 
scientific texts into Arabic, the Bureau of Coordinating Arabization was 
founded In Morrocco In 1961 which succeeded in compiling many 
specialized trilingual dictionaries (English, French, and Arabic) in a variety 
of scientific fields. One still wonders how much in practice would 
translators from different Arab countries commit themselves to such 
standardized terminology (as forwarded in the trilingual dictionaries) or 
keep themselves Informed of the new dally additions to the various fields of 
scientific terminology in a unanimous approach. 
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The other problem Is that In many cases, the scientific and technical 
terms do not have Arabic translation equivalents, nor can they be adapted 
to Arabic derivations or declentlons. In such a case, the process of full 
transference of such foreign technical terms into Arabic becomes 
Inevitable. This option (transference) however Is advocated by the 
Innovators In the Arab world, but detested by the purists who are prepared 
to accept this measure as a temporary one with an outlook for coining some 
.Arabic substitutes Instead as soon as It becomes possible. They have In fact 
suggested some substitutes for certain loan words such as: 

microwave: S»- y, ; microphone: 

telephone: j jjLi; / lJjW, radio: i. ; electron: / <_< ^ 

\ microscope: ’ thermometer. 

; sodium: ilodine: monitor: 

; (al-Llsan al- c Arabl 1971, vol. 8, No. 3 oxygen: ^~Sj\ / 

platinum: / dJLJl 

& 1974, vol. 19, No. 2). 


Indeed some of the suggested substitutes are widely accepted and applied 
by translators as is the case with the words: for telephone, for 

microscope, for thermometer; but the other suggested substitutes 
seem to be awkward since few Arab readers would realize that‘cSJUaJ| refers 
to oxygen, fUiJl refers to sodium, refers to lodin, and that diLjl 

refers to platinum. Some of the lexical Items that have been transferred Into 
Arabic since a long time have become naturalized and widely known by the 
since a long time have become naturalized and widely known by the 
speakers of Arabic (much more than some of the suggested substitutes). 
Some of the foreign words have formed new roots In Arabic in accord with 
the norms of Arabic morphology and grammar: 
e.g.: oytyk sjil; jil; 


l a : n.n 1*:* - * A U , 


Since such words have acquired Arabic formal and contextual meanings 
(In terms of formal relations and contextual features), they may be 
considered “Arabic" words, and need not necessarily be replaced by less 
popular substitutes. As for the newly transferred technical words, the 
translator should rather explain their signification such as: 
ohm:^ji(iJlj^J'i-.jlLjl sjj-j ); mlllebar: ) ( 

aum - yj\ ( JjjjJl ), lumen: ) 

; phon: ji ( ) 
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Inspite of the fact that serious measures of Arabization have been taken 
by some Arab countries (as in the case with Iraq), as well as by the scientific 
and educational bodies, foreign languages (mainly English in the Middle 
East Arab countries, and French in the Arab countries of North Africa) are 
still used as the medium of instruction in many Arab universities and high 
Institutes particular 1 / in the fields of engineering and medicine; perhaps 
because of the speedy development and progress of such sciences on one 
hand, and the many problems and difficulties involved in scientific 
translation, as well as the lack of efficient translators of scientific and 
technical texts. 
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CHAPTER NINE 

Translation Problems (or U ntranslatability) 


Translation Is not Impossible, since this well known human activity has 
been practised between different languages of the world since ancient times, 
by which man conqered the barrier of language. On the other hand, it is not 
a smooth and stralgh forward activity which can easily be carried out. What 
supports' this fact is that translators have always come across perplexing 
problems and difficulties while carrying out their tedious task which 
demands many talents and capabilities on the part of the translator. Indeed, 
some texts are easy to translate, but others are so difficult that they may 
almost be described as untranslatable. One may classify the main problems 
and difficulties that a translator Is expected to face into: 

1. Lexical Problems. 

2. Grammatical and Structural problems. 

3. Cultural Problems 

4. Textual Problems. 

1. LEXICAL PROBLEMS: 

This type of problems implies the difficulty in finding an appropriate 
translation equivalent for a certain S.L. lexical item. Catford (1965) 
mentions three types of lexical problems which he calls “shared 
exponence", polysemy and “ollgosemy" By “shared exponence", he refers 
to “homonymy 1 11 (in which different linguistic signs happen to share the 
same linguistic form. If homonyms share the phonological form, they are 
called homophones as is the case with “check" and “cheque"; but if they 
share the graphological form, they are called homographs as is the case with 
“lead" (metal) and “lead“(dog’slead). As for polysemy, it refers to a lexical 
item that has a wide range of contextual meaning that can be spilt Into 
related senses). As for “ollgosemy", it refers to a lexical item the sense of 
which is restricted (the opposite of polysemy). 
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A / Homonyms are the opposite of synonyms (since synonymy Implies two 
different linguistic forms that happen to have a similar denotation; whereas 
In the case of homonymy, two linguistic signs happen to share the same 
form but differ with regard to meaning). The word “bank" In English Is a 
homonym since It can refer to the bank of the river, or the financial 
Institution in which one may save his money. Homonymous signs are not 
always problematic since the linguistic context may resolve any potential 
ambiguity as in the case with “I went to the bank to borrow some 
money", or “I went to the bank to enjoy fishing" Sometimes, a 
grammatical feature may resolve such a potential ambiguity in a homonym 
as is the case with the French homonymous sign “mousse" which can 
refer to either “moss" or “a cabin boy", but such a potential ambiguity Is 
usually resolved by the use of gender: since the occurence of “le" before it 
“le mousse" refers to “the cabin boy", whereas the occurence of “la" 
before it “la mousse" gives the sense “the moss" Dictionary makers 
usually give a homonym a separate entry on the basis of some etymological 
grounds (l.e. the origin of the word, l.e. if two words are found to belong to 
the same origin, they are considered to be homonyms, and are given a 
separate entry by the lexicographers). Some have criticised the etymological 
criteria that is employed in drawing a distinction between homonymy and 
polysemy (Lyons, 1978: Palmer 1977), because they are of the opinion that 
it is not possible to specify the origin of words in an objective way; nor do 
they find it logical to consider words with totally different meanings as 
polysemic on the grounds of the fact that they belong to the same origin as 
is the case with “port" 1, which denotes “harbour", and “port 2" which Is 
the name of a kind of wine that took Its name from a city in Portugal 
“Oporto" which originally signified “harbour" on the basis that both signs 
belong to the same Latin origin “portus" 

When a homonymous sign Is made ambiguous on purpose by the author, 
the translator has no right In resolving the ambiguity, and should instead 
try to reproduce the same ambiguity or a similar one inorder to fulfil the 
same function of the Intended ambiguity either by rewriting the S.L. word 
and making use of an explanatory footnote, or to render the functionally 
relevant ambiguous S.L. form by a different but corresponding T.L. form 
that may serve the same function, e.g.: 

“The word “bank" is an example of homonymy" 

The above English sentence can be effectively rendered either by 
implanting the English homonymous sign in the T.L. rendering such as: 
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i? LJM J*- J'-*bank LJ^JI 0- 

or by citing un example of homonymy from the T.L. which may correspond 
to the S.L. function of the S.L. homonymy such as substituting the English 
homonymous sign “bank" by the Arabic homonymous sign ( o*- ) if It 
were to be translated Into Arabic: 

c g Ja^J Jl di y (JlLft ( q*** ) 

The translator who follows the second option should also explain In a 
footnote why he makes use of such a substitution. 

As mentioned earlier, the linguistic context does not always resolve the 
ambiguity of homonymous signs, as Is explicit In the following example: 
Chapter 90 In the Quran, verse 2: uLJi c-jlj 

The homonymous sign ( Jp- ) has been taken by the commentators of the 
holy Quran as signifying : a/ dwelling, b/ free to act. c/ exposed to harm. 
That the linguistic context does not resolve the ambiguity In this Instance 
is explicit in the different interpretations forwarded by the exegets, and the 
different renderings of the translators: Sale: “residest"; Rodwell: “dwell"; 
Palmer: “a dweller" ;M. All: “free from attack"; Arberry: “a lodger" 

B. Polysemy: In the case of polysemous signs, a word Is said to have more 
than one related meaning. When more than one of the meanings Included 
In a polysemlc word match the context, It becomes problematic for the 
translator to find out the specific equivalent. The translator In such 
circumstances has to make use of the extra-ltngulsttc context (context of 
situation) or any useful information in his endeavour to select the correct 
equivalent. When the translator’s attempt with regard to the context of 
situation proves to be futile too, he may resort either to a haphazard choice 
with an explanatory footnote In which he has to make his uncertainly 
about the equivalent clear to the reader, or to employ transference of the 
S.L. form and use an explanatory footnote. Let us consider the following 
Indeterminate significations of the following word: 

Quran, chapter 2, verse 58: ( ; yj ) 

The following significations have been suggested by the exegetes: 
a / praying for forgiveness, b/ settling down, c/ the profession of God’s 
unity, d/ repentance. 

Sale: forgiveness. 

Rodwell: forgiveness. 

Palmer: hlttatun. 

Muhammad All: Put down from us our heavy burdens. 

Plckthall: repentance. 

1 I <> 



Bell: Kttta 

Arberry: unburdening. 

The above translations throw light on the nature of such polysemlc 
problems which o. translator has sometimes to handle. The different 
renderings reflect the translators’ incertitude with regard to the specific 
meaning of the item u nder discussion. 

C/ Oligcsemy: What Is meant by this term Is the narrowing of the 
denotation of a certain lexical item as is the case with the Russian lexical 
item “prlsla" which signifies “to arrive on foot", l.e. arrival is restricted to 
the form of walking only. When such narrowing of the denotation is 
functionally relevant It may become problematic for translation unless the 
T.L. happens to have an equivalent oligosomy. 

2. GRAMMATICAL AND STRUCTURAL AMBIGUITY: 

Structural ambiguity Is a common aspect of human languages, and Is 
often the result of a tendency for economy which characterizes natural 
languages. The linguistic & or extra-linguistic context sometimes help In 
resolving such syntactic ambiguities. Such ambiguities (l.e. the structural 
ones) may be classified Into: 

A. Structural ambiguity (In terms of structural relations that hold between 
the constituents). 

B. Potential ellipsis. 

C. Indeterminacy of the pronominal reference. 


A. Structural Ambiguity: 

Structural ambiguity may result from groupment of the constituents 
within the syntagm as In the case of the following examples: 

He hit the boy with the stick. (Is it the case that the act of hitting was 
carried out by the use of a stick? or that the boy who was hit held a stick?). 
If the ambiguity Is resolved, the translator would have to decide whether to 
translate It Into (supposing the T.L. to be Arabic): 

LaoJI Ij 

One may also cite well known ambiguous English construction: “old men 
and women" In which the translator would have to decide whether the 
modifier “old" is to be grouped with “ men" only, or with the group “men 
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and women" Its ti mishit ton into Arabic In accord with the ilrst option 
would be; *L _; 3 os — * <JW j 

but rendering tt In accord with the second interpretation would be as: 

Ji-p- j 

Another instance is that of: They are flying planes. 

This sentence can be interpretted on the grounds that “flying" is taken to 
be part of the present continuous verb, (i.e. grouped with “are" or taken to 
be a participle that modifies “planes", (l.e. flying planes). The first option 
would be translated into Arabic as: 
but the second one would be rendered as: . 

O'jjUp W' 

Ambiguity may also result from the occurence of some adverbs at the 
termination of a negative sentence: John did not hit Mary on the head 
strongly 

This sentence may be taken to signify any of the following options: 

a. John hit Mary on the head but not strongly. This may J?e translated Into 

Arabic as: i Sjy ^ j «~ 

b. John hit some other part of Mary’s body strongly, (but not her head) 

This may be translated into Arabic as: ^ -J ^ vr* j' 

c. John did not hit Mary at all. This may be translated Into Arabic as: 

(alia* l Sj?* oy? e- (J 

The gerund/partlclple function of the verb+lng form In an Initial position 
of the sentence may lead to some ambiguity that results from a potential 
overlap of both functions (l.e. gerund? or participle?), 
e.g.: Visiting aunts can be a nuisance. (Is it the case that «vislting» Is a 
participle that modifies the noun «aunts», that would be subject(who visit); 
or that «vlsltlng» Is a gerund, and hence «aunts» are the ones who are 
visited?). 

If the first option Is found to be the appropriate one, the sentence would be 
translated Into Arabic as: ( oVUJi ) oUJi 

but If the second one takes priority over the first one, it would be translated 
into Arabic as: ^ > j-*' ( cVU- ) 

B. Potential ellipsis: Potential elliptical constituents are sometimes the 
source of syntactic ambiguity, e.g.: 

The policeman was ordered to stop drinking. 

The ambiguity In this Instance lies In the possibility of having an elliptical 
constituent after the verb «stop». The potential elliptical constituent could 
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be «himself» (l.e. he should not drink), or «others» (l.e. he should stop 
others from drinking). In accord with the first option, It would be translated 
Into Arabic as: jc. ^ ^ 

but If the second option Is Intended, the translation Into Arabic would be 
as: 

If nothing In the context Is found to guide the translator, or that the 
construction was amblguated on purpose on the part of the S.L. 
author/ speaker, the translator should do hts best to reproduce the same 
ambiguity In his T.L. version, such as: , 


C. ( Indeterminacy of the pronominal reference: In this case of ambiguity, 
the referent of the pronoun (l.e. to whom the pronoun refers) is not specific, 
but ambiguous. This may sometimes result in an inaccurate rendering 
when the translator chooses the wrong T.L. pronoun, 
e.g. Jane asked her aunt If she could go with her to the party. 

In the above sentence, the pronoun «she» may be taken to refer to Jane (the 
pronoun «her» in this case would refer to the aunt), or that «she» refers to 
the aunt (the pronoun «her» in this case would refer to Jane). If the 
translator opts for the first possibility, his translation would be something 


but If he sides with the second option, his translation would be as: 

If the indetermlnance of the pronouns in this instance was found to be 
Intentional on the part of the S.L. author/speaker, the translator is 
supposed to try to reproduce a similar pronominal indeterminacy in his 
T.L. version: ^ Ji 0 ^\J\ ( culL 


As for the Arabic equivalent of «aunt», it Is also ambiguous since It could 
be referring to one’s mother’s sister (UliO or to one’s father’s sister ( ). 


3. CULTURAL PROBLEMS: 

Culture has been defined as the «reflexlon of the total behaviour of a 
soclety» (Bennet 1968). Lado (1957) seems to follow Sapir In defining 
culture as «structured systems of patterned behaviour». Language reflects 
the Interests, ideas, customs, and other cultural aspects of a community. 
The vocabulary of a language manifests the culturally important areas 
whether religious, aesthetic, social, ritual, etc. Arabic for instance, has a 
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variety of nunics lor dales, camels, swords, lions, horses, clouds, rain, 
winds, etc. English on the other hand has a variety of linguistic signs 
associated with the sea. Eskimo distinguish between various types of snow 
which reflect their environment (softly-falling snow, dry packed snow, 
wet-packed snow, powder snow, drifting snow, etc. Some dialects of 

the Highland Quechua Indians whose main diet is based mainly on 
potatoes, have more than two hundred different words for potatoes The 
Waunana of the Chaco of Colombia take the spleen to be the seat of 
emotions, and the English phrase “my sweetheart" would be expressed by 
them as «my spleen». The Navahos have no word for «ftsher» or «yoke» 
since fishing is a taboo for them and their cattle are raised only for the sake 
of their hide and meat (but not for ploughing), and hence they have no 
experience of yoked cattle that are used for ploughing a farm; nor do they 
have any experience of fishing. This Is tantamount to saying that items that 
exist in different cultures may have different functions and meaning as 
well. This implies that translation between languages of disjunct cultures is 
more difficult than carrying out translation between languages that are 
culturally related or similar. This does not imply, however, that translation 
between languages that are culturally related or similar, is a straight forward 
activity. In fact It embodies some serious pitfalls for the translators as well, 
though In a less degree compared with translation between languages of 
different cultures. For Instance, in 1958, General de Gaulle’s attempt to 
improve the French budget led to the increase of taxes on «wln», «alcool» 
et «tabac» which was reported In the B.B.C.’s News Bulletin as the Increase 
of taxes on «wlne, alcohol, and tobacco». The French word «alcool» was 
inaccurately rendered into English as ‘ alcohol» since In this context It 
Implies that the French wine does not contain alcohol. It should have been 
translated into «splrlts» (l.e. «wlne, spirits, and tobacco). One may also 
compare the English lexical Item “butter" with the Italian “burro" which is 
taken to be Its translation equivalent. In fact, in certain contexts they 
are not. Both Items do not seem to have the same cultural value since 
«burro» is light-coloured, unsalted, used primarily for cooking, and has no 
associations of high status; whereas «butter» Is bright yellow, salted, used 
for eating with bread, and has a high status (McGuire 1980). For Catford 
cultural untranslat ability takes place when a situational feature Is 

finctlonally relevant to the S.L. text, but fully absent from the T.L. text 
in which the T.L. culture Is rooted; as Is the case with the Japanese term 
«yukata» the contextual meaning of which Includes such relevant features 
of situation as: a loose robe for men and women that is worn Indoors, 
outdoors, in bed, and supplied by Japanese hotels to guests. The translator 
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Iter that 5s j. dated -•» t’ at. Clonal features as those to which the 

tern; «yuktiia»> Is related. The s.,nie case Is applicable to Arabic as well for 
despite the fact that the Arabic term «dlsbdasha» shares some situational 
features with those of «yukata» since it Is also a loose robe, that can be worn 
by both men and women, Indoors and outdoors, as well as In bed; but It Is 
not supplied by Arab hotels to guests. If the S.L. feature that is relevant Is 
that It Is suplied to guests by hotels, It Is untranslatable Into Arabic as 
well. For Trlandls (1976), there are few translation difficulties In translating 
universal notions such as fire, moon, sun, etc. This is not always true, 
particularly In the translation of literary works. The word «moon» that 
exists in both the S.L. and the T.L. may be of a feminine gender In one of 
them but of a masculine or neutral gender In another. Such a difference in 
gender between the two Items can sometimes be highly significant and 
problematic In translation (as in the case of assigning certain cultural 
connotations and making symbolic use of the «femlnlne» situational 
feature of «moon» which may be problematic for translation if the term 
«moon» Is of a different gender In the T.L.). 

Another example from English- Arabic translation may belter elucidate this 
point. For instance, suppose one comes across the occurence of the English 
term«owl» in a modern literary text which Is u> be translated Into Arabic 
The fact that the term ‘owl' refers to a universal creature ror semiuuiversal 
creature), l.e. bird, does not necessarily mean that It Is less difficult for 
translation. In English, It stands for or carries positive connotations 
(wisdom, and grace), but In Arabic it Is a symbol of pessimism and oilier 
negative associations. 

When the translator comes acmss the problem of not finding a 
corresponding T.L. equivalent for the S.L. item to be translated, he usually 
resorts to a non-corresponding equivalent hem which may have an 
equivalent function In the T.L. culture. For Instance, translating the phrase 
«as white: as snow» into a language whose people have no experience with 
snow can be carried out successfully by looking for a non corresponding 
but equivalent T.L. expression that would match the S.L. such as rendering 
It into something like: 

«as white as cotton» for Instance, since both realize the same function of 
emphasizing the feature of «whlteness» In an expressive way 

A more serious pitfall for translators Is the translator’s non aqualntance 
with the T.L.’s cultural background, which may lead the translator to 
render some culture-specific features in a llteial way, and miss the cultural 
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•iplc lioMi Shekespetne's 


significant SI !‘XI. i us C'MSlf'ei 

play, K li ik l ear l Act I , sceoce 4): 

Kent; «to fight when I can not chose, ami to eat no flsli» 

Hilntive meaning of the SI clause «eat no flsh» can not be 
properly reproduced by simply giving it a lltetnl translation Into Arabic: 

dJu.JI JSl V 

In Shakespeare’s tLme, only Roman Catholics, who were the enemies of the 
government, ate fish. The clause «and to eat no flsh» therefore has such 
connotations as the speaker belongs to the protestant (and Is not a Catholic), 
and Is a friend to the government (not an enemy). It Is explicit that a literal 
Arabic rendering of the above Instance will not carry such connotations as 
Implied by the S.L, expression. The translator In such a case has either to 
Incorporate additional material In his T.L. version In order to make such 
Implicit connotations explicit In the T.L., or resort to explanatory footnotes 
to make up for the missing connotations In his l .L. version. One may cite 
another example from Shakespeare’s nlay, Ferny the Sixth (/,.ct 1 ., scencc 

<<jod‘s mother designed to appeal to tne». 

One of Virgin Mary’s relevant situational features in English may be 
specified as being «the mother of God» whereas hi the Arabic Muslim 
cuhure In which Arabic is rooted, Virgin Maty Is «the mother of a human 
prophet». The translator may in such cases avoid the cultural shock that 
will result from a literal rendering of such an Instance by conforming his 
translation to the T.L. cultural equivalent belief (though not Identical, or 
fully different); and may thus render the above phrase smother of God» 
simply into ( pjj-* , Le. literally; V n gin Mai y). 

As regards cultural differences in the area of social relations and features 
the translator may also come across serious differences and difficulties, as 
social structuies and social aspects differ significantly from language to 
language. In some societies, fo> instance, the older brother or sister, 
assumes a higher status In the family than thetr younger siblings. In 
Turkish, for Instance, “abla" O.e older sister) Is like second mother; and 
”agabey» (i.e. older brother) Is In many respects like second father to his 
younger siblings. This Is also applicable to the Arab social structure of the 
family, since older brothers and sisters assume such an authoritative role In 
the family Arabic distinguishes between the brother of one’s father ( r 1 ) 
and the brother of one’ motfic (?* '5 iui 1 Ish <'amca», «dayl»). 

English does not draw sud* tr. ’liter of one’s 

r atltci t i|-»t oi ■» ,isr ’ fot 



referring to both. In Arabic, a similar distinction Is drawn between the sister 
of one’s father (ilU-), and the sister of one’s mother ( >, but English 
makes use of one kinship term to refer to both «aunt». Arabic also draws a 
distinction between the son of a father’s brother d*' , the son of a 
father’s sister ( ^ 1 ), the son of mother’s brother ( JUJl y 1 ) the son 

of a mother’s sister (i)UJ\ of'X the daughter of a father’s brother ( cub 
j**!! ), the daughter of a father’s sister ( cb-> ) the daughter of a 
mother’s brother( ) and the daughter of a mother’s sister ( c~Cj 

yUJly, whereas English uses one kinship term to refer to all the eight 
different kinship relationships In Arabic, «cousln». When translation 
between English and Arabic Is from Arabic, the translator would render any 
of the eight kinship relationships simply lnto“cousln"(l.e. there Is no 
problem of selection), but when It Is carried out from English Into Arabic, 
the translator has to select one option out of the eight as a translation 
equivalent for the term «cousln». Unless the context resolves the 
ambiguity, he would have to make a haphazard choice, and make use of an 
explanatory footnote, to explain his decision and the other possible T.L. 
equivalents. Other social aspects too differ between English and Arabic. 
Meals for Instance In English are five whereas In Arabic (In an Arabic 
situation) are three only and are usually served In one course, whereas an 
English meal usually consists of more than one course. The Arabic 
compliment at the end of the meal ), has no English equivalent In 
fact. The translator may however render It Into something like (I hope you 
liked It). English dishes and names they carry are also different from those 
served In an Arab country. Drinking habits too differ in both situations 
(English and Arabic), so does clothing. Terms like «dlshdasha» (a sort of 
loose robe), «zlbun» (a robe usually draw outdoors), «lqal» (a special dress 
of the head), etc., are not easily rendered Into English because they are 
culture-specific Items. Modes of address too differ In both languages, 
(English and Arabic), so do curtsey terms. Arabic, for Instance, makes use 
of kinship terms In addressing someone (who Is not a relative at all) such as 
calling him (literally, my uncle), (literally: my brother), ' 
(literally: my father) etc. A person may also be called by the name of his son 
or daughter such as ( ' ), (literally: the father of Ahmed) etc. On the 

other hand, a married English lady Is called by her husband’s name such as 
Mrs John, etc; whereas an Arab married lady keeps her first name, and Is 
called by It. An English man usually intlates a conversation by making a 
remark about weather, but an Arab (In an Arab situation) would perhaps 
Initiate a dialogue by using the greeting from( jOLJl.) (literally: peace 
be on you, which ts used In both formal and casual situations). 
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Mythology is another rich area of cultural divergence between different 
languages , since myths are culture-bound. In literary works, It Is often the 
case that a symbolic use Is made of mythical figures and notions that rarely 
have a translation equivalent when translation Is carried out between 
languages of unrelated cultures. Let us consider the following examples: 


Macbeth, (Act 2, scence 3): 

Macduff: «Approach the chamber and destroy your sight with a new 
Gorgon». 

Mutran’s translation of the above line reads: 

< .dad 

It Is explicit that the translator has deleted the mythical figure «Gorgon» 
(which stands for a terrible mythical Greek monster that makes whoever 
looks at It blind) because of the difficulty associated with It since there is no 
T.L. equivalent for It In Arabic. The translator In such a case may 
transliterate the S.L. sign and make use of a footnote to explain the sign and 
the difficulty of translating It. 


King Lear. (Act 3, scence 4): 

I .ear: Death, traitor, nothing could have subdued nature 

To such a lowness but his unkind daughters 
Is It the fashion that discarded fathers 
Should have thus little mercy on their flesh? 

Judicious punishment, 't was this flesh begot 
Those pelican daughters)). 

Juki's (1971) translation of King Lear reads of the underlined above line) 

oLj jJydd 

He supports his rendering with the following explanatory footnote In order 
to make up for the mythical image which does not have a translation 
equivalent in Arabic: 


C-Jj— aj olj Id Kaj -dij! t~jl icT« .1 1 ) 

VJ <jl Id _ daw j (ji jCIUj Ci. j 

( 
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Ecological features too differ in English and Arabic, because Arabic 
belongs to an area of hot and very dry climate, whereas English belongs to 
an area of cold and wet climate. A translator of English-Arable texts may 
come across some problematic ecological-based idioms and expressions. 
Some such items acquire different connotations in both languages. What 
may be a connotatlvely favourable expression in Arabic could have a 
pejorative sense in English, and vice versa. Some Arabic expressions that 
are associated with cold (climatic features) express favourable connotations 
and ecstacy such as ( 3 ) which literally designates «coolness of the 

eye» whereas the equivalent ecological English expressions that have 
favourable connotations are usually associated with «warmth»: He was 
given a warm welcome »; He Is a warm-hearted person», l.e. kind. In 
Arabic, expressions associated with warmth carry negative connotations: 
which literally signifies: (May your eyes be hot. l.e. harm be 
done to you). In Arabic jju-a!' i.e. a news which freezes the breast 

(literally), In fact Is a happy news, the equivalent of which In English Is 
perhaps: to warm the cockles of one’s heart. 

Arabic has various names for varieties of rain, clouds, winds, etc 
(Muhammad, S 1981). The first formation of a cloud is called and 

when It begins to move, It is called! and if it lightly covers the sky, It 

is called ( and If it Is thought to give rain, it is called 
iJi-'jJt If the 

cloud Is white It Is called ( <jyS\ ), if It Is red-dark it is called ( ), if It 
Is thick and covers the whole sky It Is called j j 

and ) 

As for varieties of rain, the first rainfall (usually In Autumn since Summer 
Is very dry) Is called:! uLJl, ) if the rain Is 

light and weak It Is called! ^UoJl 

W 4 JI, 3jJ! ) but if it is heavy rain it is called 

( *«-»■■■" C . W ...11 

vM^J'). If It Is continuous. It is known as (oUcVI ^ n 

) but If It Is continual It is given the names: { jy n j] rr.’-it .,^1 
i’u J \ ). If the drops of the rain are big it is called (iS»jN', Jj !>!'), but it the 
drops are tiny it Is called (, , ilijl). If the rain falls here and there 

(i.e. not In every place^lt Is known as( The rain that follows a 

draught is called ( )and that which turns the ground green is called 


As for winds, they also have various names. A very light wind (i.e. 
breeze) Is called (iiL. Ji, , . 1 * j|), but a high wind is called: '- a-pUJI 
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lf the wlnd ls 

continuous, it ls called and lf It Is dusty, It Is called ( cu-dl 

Cold winds are called o'-iiJ' ■ 

Jl, L^l). but hot winds are called: r> *j! . -. t \\ ) 

( JUjJI 

The majority of the above names that are allocated to clouds, winds, or 
rain In fact belong to classical Arabic (l.e. few of them are common In 
contemporary ArabicX but some of these names have become constituents 
In some Idiomatic expressions such as: H-li- 3^ j* 

(literally: he Is like barren lightning, which may have the equivalent 
function of the English expression: He builds castles In the air). 

> Jy. (literally: had this lightning been followed by rain; 
which may have the equivalent function of the English expression: «flne 
words butter no parsnips»).*j-Jl j*- (literally: the sun’s 

heat drives one to Join bad council» which is the equivalent of the English 
expression (with regard to its communicative function): «between the devil 
and the deep sea»). 

Political terms and expressions constitute another important area of 
cultural differences between languages, and hence difficulties In translation 
as well. This ls the outcome of the culture-specific political situational 
features in different languages. Even when It is the case that the same 
political term is used In both languages (the S.L. and the T.L.) as ls the 
case with «democracy» (which ls almost a universal term), the situational 
features of It may differ In different languages of the world, because what 
constitutes the contextual meaning of this term In one language differs 
perhaps from its constituents In another oulture 

As for culture-specific political terms, they constitute serious difficulty 
for the translator. For instance, the Arabic political termsij 
do not have Identical equivalents In English, nor are they appropriately 
understood and distinguished from each other unless the translator 
explains It In a separate footnote, or paraphrase It The same applies to such 
terms as( literally: the national assembly the equivalent of 

which In English Is perhaps «parliament»), ( ,_r^v literally: the 
people’s council, the relative equivalent of which In English ls perhaps «the 
city’s councll» (lt*^ literally: the Popular Army, the relevant 

equivalent of which In English Is perhaps «mllitia»), ( literally : 
the Popular Work, the relative equivalent of it In English is perhaps «the 
voluntary work drlve»). Political ranks In the structure of Arab parties can 
also be very problematic for translation. 
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Modern political Arabic coinage which often takes the form of 
compounding two or more words (l.e. noun phrases), in a figurative way 
sometimes , are not easy to render when referring to certain culture-specific 
events, personnel, or political figures. For instance, such expressions as: 
flA'A’A' literally: the lanterns of the battle-field, can not be 

rendered literally since the reader will not understand its S.L. 
communicative value which in fact is the equivalent of the English branch 
of army called «the Engineers)). 

literally: the missiles of al-Hussain, will also not be a successful 
translation if the literal approach Is adopted in rendering it, because it is a 
culture-specific expression. The translator may better render it as: «the first 
generation of land-to-land medium-range Iraqi-made missiles called 
al-Hussaln» which though It seems to be a lengthy paraphrase, yet 
expresses the contextual meaning of the S.L. expression in a much better 
way. The same is applicable to the second generation of such Iraqi missiles: 

Cdjl*- 5 

i5 J>jj& literally : big naval target, but in fact the S.L. expression 
refers to «a big (or giant) oil tanker-ship ». This is why a literal translation of 
it will not express its original contextual meaning. 

A' literally : falcons of the air, in fact refers to the Iraqi pilots of the 

air-force. It will be vague rendering if translated literally since the T.L. does 
not use such an expression when referring to brave pilots but the English 
equivalent of it is perhaps «vallant pilots of the air-force. 

Js-ljJl ^l^Jlllterally signifies; the devestating thunderbolts. A literal 
translation of this expression will render it inaccurate and inappropriate. It 
may simply be rendered into English as «the-flghter-bomber jet planes». 

Colour terms constitute another interesting area of cultural divergence 
among languages. In English, for Instance, the colour term «whlte» 
signifies brown when collocating with tea, yellow when in collocation with 
wine, and pink when it refers to people. The colour term «brown» in 
English can be the eqivalent of «brun», «marron», or «june» in French. The 
Hindi colour «plla» can be translated into English as «yellow», «orange», or 
«brown» (Lyons, 1977). The colour term «blue» is a favourable colour in 
English, and carries positive connotations,; but in French, it does not 
appeal much to the French because of its negative associations and 
overtones. In Arabic too, it Is not much favourable as it has some negative 
connotations; whereas the colour term «green» is a favourable one in 
Arabic and carries positive connotations. With regard to the translation of 
colour expressions between English and Arabic, there is some degree of 
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relative agreement and similarity between the two linguistic systems In the 
use and communicative function of some colour expressions: 

beat someoxe black: ; black day: f-Ji 

black heart: ijJ cJi ; in the black of his money: ^<1 

white He: hX ; white flag: ; white man: 1 

the blue: ; green belt: ; green light: ^ 

green with fear: liy. 1 yellow bile: <•' _ / LoJl 

• 

Many cases of such overlap or agreement are the outcome of transference 
and cultural adaptation. In many cases, corresponding but non-equivalent 
colour expressions are encountered in both English and Arabic. Such 
Instances can be serious pitfalls for translators unless they are aware of the 
difference in meaning that underlies the similarity of expression and 
collocation: 

«black-faced» in English designates fury; but Its counterpart collocation In 
Arabic signifies humiliation and disgrace. 

«black flag» In English designates a flag used by pirates; but Its counterpart 
collocation In Arabic has no such signification. In Arabic the expression Is 
associated with the Abbasld caliphate. 

Engllsn has a wider variety of colour expressions than Arabic. The 
translator has to be aware of the culture-specific colour expressions which 
do not have a T.L. equivalent but should either be transferred and 
explained In ter pis of a footnote, or be paraphrased: 
black foot( ) black guard white elephant: ( 

jui-. ), white paperoUjLw^vo-^^Uaj^ti^j^-^^, white-livered: 

jjlo- show the white feather ii-4, white plague , 

blue-bloodedci^'j^j'blue Peter Llj), a bolt from the blue 

( CxT ), blue-collar blue jacket ( jU H ), blue film 

( jfcta j*ii ), red tape (Or'Jj). red-handed L- red-coat 

red-capUUaj^j jdl 5L-JA. green-eyed ( 

green horn (joL), green room^j—^^jlL** W A-' "A A yellow metal 
yellow dog y.A , see pink elephants ( W ). 

Indeed unless the translator is aware of the idiomatic nature of such 
colour expressions he will produce some literal rendering of them which 
will render the T.L. version inaccurate and vague. The translator should In 
the first place look for corresponding equivalent colour expressions in the 
T.L. such as: 

He Is in the black of his money. ^ 

He became grfeen with fear. 
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If he could not find corresponding equivalent colour expressions In the 
T.L., he should resort to non-corresponding equivalent colour expressions 
such as the following examples: > * 

His hair turned grey. - ^ o^'J 

Black vomit 

The final solution left for the translator who cannot find a corresponding or 
non-corresponding equivalent colour expression in the T.L., is to try to 
render the S.L. by paraphrasing its communicative function. 
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CHAPTER TEN 

Pre-requisites of Successful Translation 


Translation which has been known for ages as one of the worthiest 
means of communication and Interaction among the different cultures of 
the world, cannot be performed appropriately unless the translator has got 
the necessary skills and capabilities. 

One may summarise the main task of the translator as the conveying of 
the S.L writer’s/speaker’s ideas in terms of T.L. equivalents as naturally as 
possible (that is, his renderings should read as natural to the T.L. 
reader/llstener as they do to the S.L. reader/listener). In order to fulfil this 
task, the translator has to work on the S.L. text carefully, analyse Its 
content, and find the T.L. equivalents that match the work. The pre- 
requisites of successful translation may be suggested as: 

1. A very good command of the source language as well as the 
Target language (which usually Is the translator’s mothertongue). Such a 
good knowledge of both languages Is in fact Indispensable, for translators 
who lack an adequate command of both languages are liable to commit 
serious errors, and their work may suffer from many Inaccuracies and 
shortcomings. If the translator aims at producing a bona-flda versions of a 
given S.L. text, he has to be aware of and acquainted with the S.L. 
terminology, structure and grammatical devices, Idiomatic and figurative 
stylistic subtleties, as well as Its cultural background. The availability of 
good dictionaries (specialized ones), and comparative grammer works 
concerning both the S.L. and the T.L. can be of significant help to the 
translator (though not always for as we know, many linguistic forms have 
denotations that are context-based (as Is the case with context-based 
synonymy). 

If the translator lacks a good command of the S.L. he Is liable to make many 
errors that could be avoided otherwise. For Instance, In Arabic, the form 
■‘Aj'i signifies «to fight agalnst» whereas w Jw'j signifies «to light 




alongside; or supports Some translators of the Qurun have confused the 
two distinct senses of the above expressions. The expression occurs In verse 
146 of the third chapter: 

% ( ojti j A -*-“ o* Oi ^ J ) 

Sale: How many prophets have encountered those who had many myriads 
of troops 

Rodwell: How many a prophet that combatted those who had with them 
many myriads. 

Palmer: How many prophets have myriads fought against. 

Let us consider another example from the translations of the Quran; which 
Is verse 18 in chapter two: ( jyy y_ V ^ y* ) 

The particle (sj) is called or classified as a particle of cause, which may be 
considered to be the equivalent of «therefore» In English. Some translators 
have rendered It as If It were a conjunction; Into «and» because of 
misunderstanding Its grammatical function In the context under 
discussion. In the translations of Othello, one comes across such errors that 
are the result of not having adequate command of the S.L. (English, In this 
Instance). For instance, the translators Mutran and Jamal fall to realize that 
the following Instance (Act 1. Sc. 1. 45) Is an Interjection, and that It should 
not be rendered literally: 

Othello: «and when he’s old cashiered 
Whip me such honest knaves» 

Jamal: 

Mutran: — SI y ^-JS 3 * W 

Thls interjection should better be rendered Into something like: 

JS Lj 

Another Interesting example Is found in Jamal’s rendering of Othello 
Act 1. Sc. 3, line 310: 

«Ere I would say I would drown myself for the love of guinea hen» 

Jamal: - - ~ - y* 3 

The translator has taken the line literally without realizing the cultural 
Implications of theunderllnedconstructlon with Its negative connotations. 
The translator has therefore distorted the original sense of the line under 
discussion. A better rendering of It perhaps would be: 

2. The translator requires a very good and comprehensive 
understanding of the text he has undertaken to translate. 

Many scholars divide texts In accord with their subject-matter (such as 
literature, Institutions, technology, etc.. (Newmark 1982). 
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Buhler, whose Inllucmr on the prague school was considerable, classifies 
the functions ol language as: the expressive function (subjective), the 
informative function (or: cognitive, denotative, descriptive, referential), and 
the vocative (or: social , emotive, rhetorical, affective, connotatlve, 
suggestive, etc..). As for the minor functions of language (according to 
Buhler) are: 

a. The phatlc function, which alms at keeping the addressee In touch, is 
In fact, sometimes problematic In translation when the T.L. lacks the 
equivalent feature (social aspect). 

b. The metallngual function of language, l.e. language being used to 
describe language. This feature is also sometimes problematic In 
translation when the T.L. lacks such a metallngual function with 
regard to the appropriate technical terms for Instance. 

c. The aesthetic function where the forms of words and/or sounds take 
priority over their content. This includes poetry, and rhymes. This 
function (l.e. the aesthetic function) is also relevant to the expressive 
function of language, (Ibid). 

Crlpper and Wlddoson (1975) classify the functions of language Into 
seven different varieties: The referential function, the expressive (or 
emotive) function, the cognitive function, the phatlc (or social function), 
the contextual function, the metalinguistic function, and the poetic 
function. 

Many of the mentioned varieties do ovelap. Indeed all texts have aspects 
of the expressive, the informative, and the vocative functions (Newmark, 
1982). Let us consider the sentence: I love you». This sentence gives us 
some information about the speaker «1», and his f eelings of love and the 
way he expresses his feelings (l.e. It has an expressive function as well; in 
addition to its Informative function as a piece of Information which refers to 
an extra-llngulstlc situation In the world of reality assuming the statement 
to be true. The sentence under discussion has also some vocative aspects as 
explicit in the use of «you». 

The translator’s work may be considerably influenced by the functions of 
language. All texts normally have an Informative function (except In the 
case of such utterances which Mallnowsky calls «phatlc communion» that 
have a social function in the first place rather than an Informative one (as In 
the case of comments about the weather as a means of social Interaction: 
«A nice mornlng». «a lovely weather!») In the case of a text with an 
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«expresslve» function as with authoritative literature, the Ideal style Is 
Individual, the type of language Is figurative and the loss of meaning 
usually considerable. In the case of a text with an Informative function (as 
is the case with scientific and technical texts, as well as technical reports 
and textbooks, the ideal style Is neutral and objective, the type of language 
is factual, the translating process Is target-oriented, and the loss of the 
original meaning is rather small. As for a text which has a vocative function 
(as Is the case with notices, propaganda, popular literature, etc, the Ideal 
style Is persuasive, or Imperative; the type of language Is the type and 
degree of cultural differences between the two linguistic systems (the S.L. 
andtheT.L.). 

Frelge forwards a model in which he classifies the text as Y; the extra- 
linguistic situation or reality as XI (the reality or Its reflection In mind of 
the text writer); and the underlying logical structure of clauses which has to 
be converted later to corresponding T.L. syntactic structures as X2 and the 
translator’s Internal Image (subjective or personal Ideas); which account for 


preferring a certain rendering as Z: 



XI 

Y 


X2 

situation n 

(extra-linguistic | 
reality) J 

1 Text 

\ 

Z 


The logical structure 
^ (deep structure) 


The translator’s 
personal Image or 
Ideas. 


Y Is : 

e.g.: Le President de la Republlque. 

XI (l.e. the extra-Ungulstlc reality) is perhaps Meteran. 

X2 (l.e. the logical structure which underlines the clauses) Is perhaps: 
«the person who presides over the republics 
Z (l.e. the translator’s subjective or personal Image): any personal 
mental image of authority. 

A literary text is described by Lotman as being explicit (since It is 
expressed In specific signs; limited, since It has a beginning and ends at a 
certain point; and has a structure, since It has an Internal organization and 
Its signs (within the text) have a relation to the signs and structures outside 
the text (McGuire 1980). 
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The trunnluloi has to fully understand the. SJ text with regard to Its 
content as well as Its stylistic aspects before embarking on Its translation. 
He should be aware of the Intention (purpose) of the text as well as his 
own (the translator’s) Intention whether he Is after reproducing the «same» 
or an equivalent emotional charge as that of the S.L. text; or whether he 
thinks of transferring a cultural flavour of the original language; as well as 
the type of reader he translates for (with regard to education, sex, age, etc...) 

Sylvia Becher (1988) discusses how the translator should handle the S.L. 
text as: 

«Decodlng a text is more than just identifying the «story It tells». 
It means Identifying the text’s objective (who or what was It 
written for?) and its social function. Is the text basically 
Informative, transmitting information either on objective material, 
l.e. , concrete worldly matters, or on abstract concepts of a 
non-technlcal nature? Is the text primarily expressive, l.e. is Its 
intent to create an Impression of beauty or impart the author’s 
self? Is the text mainly vocative, l.e. does It stir the reader’s 
emotions, does It aim at persuatlon, does It force the reader to 
react? Or !s the text, In fact, a healthy mixture of at least two of 
these characteristics? 

Decoding a text also means analysing the style of the original 
text-the literary style, the register used, the author’s peculiar use 
of the language, the dialect chosen, and the linguistic forms 
adopted. 

Identifying the cultural phenomena involved in the text is also 
an important part of the decoding phase. The cultural element 
includes traces of national, local, ethnic, or epochal features which 
must be picked up by the translators. 

Newmark (1982) also writes about the problem of capturing the meaning 
potentialities of the S.L. text: 

«The process of capturing the meaning potentialities of the source 
text proceeds In two directions: from the various translations and 
explications to the tex or vice versa: from the text, or rather the 
Individual reading of It, to the various interpretations. 

In practice, "fee expllcator of a text works both directions at once. 
HSs genera, understanding of a text and specific sensitivity to its 
anomalies are the fruits of his previous experience, constantly 
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enriched and monitored by his consultation of the comments 
made by serious readers and scholars. The anomalies are discovered 
by reference to stylistic and linguistic norms, which themselves 
have been extracted from generations of encounters with the text 
and are reflected, in the case of ancient records, in the comment of 
millenla. This comment and study embraces extra-textual activity 
such as archeology and the findings of other sciences.)) 

The translator has to do his best in order to understand the S.L. text in an 
adequate way, before attempting to translate it. This requires, as has been 
mentioned, an analytical study of the S.L. text on the part of the translator, 
who may make notes of the difficult material for further pondering and 
elaboration in order to reproduce the original text successfully. 

3. The T.L. text: 

The translator has to consider the T.L. version (i.e. his translation) with 
utmost attention and care, since it is the T.L. version that is the aim and 
end of his activity. 

Indeed, the final stage of the translating process is the restructuring of 
the T.L. equivalents in at least an acceptable way. Although the T.L. is 
often the translator’s own mothertongue, he is apt to make some mistakes 
and produce some awkward renderings, which may be the outcome of: 

a. Violating the principle of objectivity (being a slavish follower of the 
S.L. on the expense of the T.L. or vice versa. 

b. Being inconsistent in the equivalent he provides for the same S.L. item 
when it occurs more than once in the S.L. despite the fact that it occurs 
within a similar context. What is meant by the translator’s 
inconsistency is providing equivalents with different significations (i.e. 
this remark does not imply stylistic variants which he may provide for 
the same S.L. item to add vividness to the style he uses in his T.L. 
version). Some translators are sometimes also inconsistent in the 
equivalents they provide for certain problematic S.L. items when they 
produce more than one edition of the same work, e.g.: 

Rodwell translates line 264 of the second chapter of the Quran: 

UjUj o* 

The 1861 ed.: since we and our children are driven forth from our 
dwellings)). 

The 1876 ed.: since we are driven forth from our dwellings and our 
children)) Muhammad All renders line 19 in chapter 59 of the Quran 
as: 
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1917 ed.: «an intensely cold wlnd». 

1928 ed.: «a vehemently loud wlnd». 

1951 ed.: «a furious wlnd». 

c. Imposing S.L. grammatical and stylistic norms on theT.L. (such as S.L. 
collocations) either consciously (as a means of being faithful to the 
original text) or unconsciously. This may result In Inexpressive, vague, 
or heavy style (In the T.L. version), e.g.: 

Othello, Act 3, scene three, lines 328-329: «And this may help to thicken 
other proofs. 

That do demonstrate thinly ». ^ 

Jabra translates the above two lines In a way that seems to be an imitation 
of the S.L. collocation: 

A better rendering may perhaps be attained by following the collocational 
norms of the T.L. (l.e. Arabic, In this Instance): 

( Cj* lAj ^ Jij ) 

Othello, Act 2, scence 1, line 105-106: 

«She puts her tongue a little In her heart 
And chides with thlnklng» 

Mutran translates the above two lines as: 

( U <3 WA 9 4 ^ 

Mutran’s translation of the above instance also seems to be based on the 
S.L. collocational pattern which does not match the T.L. collocational 
norms; and result In vagueness and heavy style 

One may suggest a better rendering that Is based on the T.L. collocational 
norms, and avoid heavy style and vagueness In meaning: 

( — 5 ) 

Indeed, translation Is one of the most difficult forms of writing. It is a 
many-sided and complex activity in which the translator has to be patient, 
understanding, objective, accurate, and on his guard to avoid the many 
pitfalls that aw alt him. 
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Appendix I 

Selected S.L. and T.L. V ersions 
(for analysis and study) 


a. Ancient Beliefs of the Arabs. 

b. A Tribal War: Dahls and Al-Gabra. 

c. A Quranic Text. 

d. Tradition (Hadlth). 

e. A Prosaic Poem. 

f. A Poem by Milton. 

g. A Poem by Shakespeare. 

h. Commercial Texts. 

1. A letter of Condolescence. 
j. A Technical Text. 
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j ^4! J jta»*( JjaiMj 0>^t^ J 

Cj'y^ o' ^taJl (j* iijli? ^ 4 ^i>lp«jj l^j-stta^ (3 

(jL-oVl A. . J X j j^-aa!1 c--AJpj iJr^S^J pi ta ji^J> 7^J*~ fjfc** 

y£- lj-U— <J- c^^"J ( 3 j O^ olSjl ^ jIaJI (jg^uJ ^frljlj j A.a^ 4 -J'j 

JlSj *. a«,.JIj jJolB ^IjJl (jl 0 jSL~t j dTj ( Aj^c. 4jM 

L-^LiJlj ^v* S iiy^j ojLJJ ^>^aZj ^^5" <J}«J1 Jsl>-IpbJ1 

» ♦ « 

talj Ajl ^4*>0 ji$i y VI CJ^Ij £ * Ajl yi5j L-i>l^ ^-sij 
t-il-^l (£ |W -VI IJ 4 J l3^£> A.I Jx» Jt.I.»3 1 J 4 ^ 

tali Ojtlj j£*^j L 5 ^” (Jj^“i a.N ^3lo V «-ta-jJl ) talj 

* t t 

a^*- { y ji jiu tal (j\ oy&j i yi^ta ( ^ j ) talj a^*£j 6 jtaj 

^ <jU \+x* t y-^-tj ^pL*J -Xj \ Jtaj Aa^ A^> l ..■«>o ^ ^ ^iw.o. n i j 1 ^j»»£- (3 

« # f 

Ju^Jl (jta- jl tal l^SlSta ( i^Xjac^ ) talj ^IaJIj Ajta^l 

cj jjJl C-jl^sS ( Aj 1^11 ) Lalj A^a^ta «X^aj\ |>-Xj OjJ^a \yy^>- I 4 I* -Ap-^j) 

\j^\ \l\ ^jlSta ( J^T ~) <—■»!>? ^ C^" 

AIa^Ij O ^ aUp^ A^ta y^aj 


j^J < y 4>d jA ( N ) 

*j£& « l y*m++£l\j jUmJ^ l^VsS^ ulj\ 4 ^ AAA JjV) 

N* ,/ IA / * r ^-i!'i 4 Jl NTX* 4 » ) « U^ >5*^ * ^ f>- >*^ 

*J^* j* >j*~ ^ 4 'v4' Cr* j'2! • £ • • jl&i EyeofHe»Yen »jU* J«) ( f ) 

.. 1 jjjJ»i!t -fA 4^ >** * 
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Ghouls and Changing of Appearance Among the Arabs there exist stories 
and tales about the ghouls and the changing of appearance. They believe 
that the ghouls change before them Into all sorts of shapes In the solitude, 
and man addresses them, and they adress man. Some people believe that 
the ghouls are animals of 111 omen, that they go out alone, are unsociable 
and wild, and seek the desret. They are either of human shape or of that of 
beasts and appear to travellers at times when they are alone, or during the 
night. It Is related that our lord ‘Umar b. al-Khattab-may God be pleased 
with hlm-saw one of them during his journey to Syria and struck It with his 
sword. Salth al-Jahlz: Ghouls are whatever attacks parties of travellers or 

changes Its appearance either In shape or In garment. And there are 
different opinions about the ghouls; some say that they are male and 
female, but the most frequent opinion is that they are female. As for 
al-Qutrub , this Is, as Is said, a kind of devilish person that Is known by this 
name; It appears In the confines of Yaman and In the hills of Upper-Egypt. 

The Weeping Over Killed Persons. The women do not weep over 
a killed person before vengeance Is taken; when the vengeance has been 
taken they weep over them. 

The Throwing of The Tooth. They believe that If a boy’s mllktooth has 
fallen out, and he throws It with his lndex-flnger and the thumb right Into 
the sun saying: «Sun give me a better one In exchange» then he will be 
secure from having crooked teeth or being gaptoothed. 

The Staining of the Throat. If they have set their horses on the chase, 
and one of them outstrips It they dye Its (the horse’s) breast with the blood 
of the quarry as a sign of distinction. 

The Erection of a Banner. The Arabs used to erect banners at the 
entrance of their tents in order to distinguish between them. 

The Cutting of the Fore-lock. When they had taken a man captive, and 
spared his life and set him free, they cut his fore-lock. 
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O-Jtj L 5 ^f ' ij^ Lr^ 0 ^ Lr 0 "^ oX-^ Jj 1 Jli 

t t 

Ujbl^j j Jo ^ J^J lT*^ U^ ^JJl (w^~>^J' ^jLaJac- ^ 

^^-*■*- 1 ^ ^ j-.- ji - >l?ts cJ^ ^ ' 4J ^ 

* 

O^ii- 4oL» ij IjJ^ ^y^- X wfl ^AO>-J _y^JU ijL* jJo ^ (3-4^>J OjP^ 

f ft * t 

xi-J ^ J**j (_^ jV * 0 u] 

c 

J* U\— zj jI« »»H JJj (3 j «aj ^jj i3-»^" ^Xli 5_«*iS" ^jIjo ij IX X ^js 3 .J 

Jlj 4j IX < 4 ?- j jj (ji (aj X jj— X.S *X j»tt jJj l 3 ^~__^X <3i 

jjy ^ cX* - J^X ,_ljeX C^r-ji* \j*az~\ IX 9 I Xfc_jXjli 

(JjxjiJI XXX ^Jj CUtjJl JJjX Jj'jJju Xjj ^v— 9 Jlii «3 U dllju*, < 
^■.., 9 J ‘~£l3 (■ '' j -' ^ ' '' ^C- ^ ^j\ Jl j (3 ^ (^X9 J^-9 

1^*jj 4*JtX ^ja IjJj ij (X ^y— X.i XjX IX 9 ))X t'X- (X-X-iX 

ij IX jjt OjJj9 ^-X.5 ^Tj (3 


The War of Dahls and Al-Ghabra 

Salth Abu ‘Ubalda: The war of Dahls and al-Ghabra’ took place between 
the tribes of ‘Abs and Dhubyan, both being the offspring (sons) of Baghld b. 
Ralth b. Ghatafan. And the reason that excited the war was that Qals b. 
Zuhalr and Hamal b. Badr had laid a wager with each other which was the 
quicker: Dahls or al-Ghabra’. Dahls was a stallion that belonged to Qals b. 
Zuhalr, and al-Ghabra’ was a mare that was owned by Hamal b. Badr. They 
fixed the stake at a hundred camels, made the distance of the goal the 
lengtjj of a hundred bowshots, and agreed upon the training as lasting for 
forty nights. Then they led them to the starting point after they had trained 
them for forty nights. Now there were around the goal many ravines in the 
ground, and Hamal b. Badr placed in those ravines some young men in the 
course of the two horses, instructing them that if Dahls should arrive first 
(leading, outstripping) they should drive the horse’s face from the goal. So 
they let the horses start, andthey ran. And while they were running (lit: 
when they had run; for a time) the female went in front of the stallion, 
and Hamal b. Badr said: «I have won over thee, 0, Qals» And Qals 
answered: «Walt a little; they are running at the moment on hard ground , 
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but are going to come on to soft ground; then the flanks of the stallion will 
sweat. » And when the horses had gone through the (distance of the) hard 
ground, and were coming out into the soft, Dahls outstripped al-Ghabra’. 
and Qals said: the race of full grown horses goes over several bow-shots l.e. 
the victory Is won by sustained exertion, and not by a single effort «And 
this word became proverbial. And when Dahls approached the goal and 
came near those young men, they leapt up against Dahls and drove It away 
from the goal. 


« jjJJI » 

Ap-Ip-J j oa Ojjj (3—* Jl jjj a3ll 

j A 3 jZi y Aj J a5"jI— » c/* Ap-lp-jJI 

o ^yA Alll jIp A. . a j ^*1 1^* > ^ 

^ 3 jj (jl axil 0^0 (3 t ’u~‘ aJAlj 1) all! 

^ j V iJVp-j jJsijlj a) ■■■■ ' A^— 1 V^3 J} Jj j 

jl— a; Vlj A*s * — *ijCo Ly ol$jJl *(xj \j o^Loll |»Ul 1_j all! 

jM t\L J £ja iJjjJ ajllj aLai {jA U J^-P-S alll p4jJp»J 

oAp- lol ^Xp- o. la . l l A*,— p ^ ^SL*£.I JJlj 1 .j ! ...■* - 

^PW [3 oUUaS" jl (_jL~pJI alllj Aj\ p- oliyi aJUfr Ajil Jkp-jj Lui 0 -C>w 

Ijl t>a*J (Jji oLUi cjUv* ‘‘jj* ijA gjA *iji (jA gjA ollJv Ly pJ 

jjj ^ a] l*i I jjj a] aill Jjlpo (J iJaj j 5o ^ 0 J 0 
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God Is the light of heavens and the earth; a likeness of His light Is as a 
pillar on which Is a lamp, the lamp Is In a glass, (and) the glass Is as It were a 
brightly shining star, lit from a blessed olive tree, neither Eastern nor 
Westwern, the oil whereof almost gives light though fire touch It not, light 
upon Ught-God guides to His light whom He pleases and God sets forth 
parables for men, and God Is congnlzant of all things. In houses which God 
has permitted to be exalted and that His name may be remembered in 
them; there glorify Him therein In the mornings and the evenings, men 
whom neither merchandise nor selling diverts from the rememberance of 
God and the keening up of prayer and the giving of poor-rate, they fear a 
day In which the hearts and the eyes shall turn about. 

That God may give them the best reward of what they have done, and 
give them more out of His grace, and God gives sustenance to whom He 
pleases without measure. 

And (as for) those who disbelieve, their deeds are like the mirage In a 
desert, which the thirsty man deems to be water, until when he comes to It 
he finds it to be naught, and there he finds God. so He pays back to him his 
reckoning In full, and God Is quick In reckoning. 

On the like utter darkness In the deep sea, there covers It a wave above 
which is another wave, which is a cloud, (layers of) utter darkness one 
above another; when he holds out his hand, he Is almost unable to 
see It, and to whomsoever God does not give light, he has no light . 1 

(Translated by M. All) 
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Hadith (Prophet’s Tradition)* 


“Umar ibn al-Khattab said, I heard 
the Messenger of Allah (peace and 
blessings of Allah be on him,) say: 
“Actions shall be judged only by 
Intention , and a man shall have 
what he Intends; so whoever flies 
from his home for the sake of Allah 
and His Messenger, his flight shall 
be accounted for the sake of Allah 
and His Messenger, and whoever 
flies from his home for the sake of 
worldly gain which he alms to 
attain or a woman whom he wants 
to marrv, his flight shall be 
accounted for that for which he 
flies.,, (B.83:23;l:l). 

Anas said. 

The Messenger of Allah peace and 
blessings of Allah, be on him, said: 
“He who goes forth In search of 
knowledge Is In the way of Allah 
till he returns" (Tr. 39: 2.) 

The Prophet, (peace and blessings 
of Allah be on him,) said: 
“Whomsoever Allah Intends to do 
good. He gives right understanding 
of religion." And “Knowledge Is 
maintained only through teaching" , 
(B.3:10.). 


Colo— Jl» ^ j*S- <j£ 

(JyL> Juyj aJc. aill J^ J y*j 

U Uj LJL u 

4) dill (J u-llS - tSy 

ColS" aJj - jj aill (J 1 j3* 4 * 

3^ jl l^. . si i Lo Jl 

U J1 C Usrjj-i 


41 Jos <USl ,j Jli Jli jt. 
i_-Us J ,> J-j <Jt- 

4 Jrr J 

Joj 41)1 J os Jli 

jJjJl Jy jjl J i 4j djll 


Muhammad AU, A Manual of Hadith, Lahore: Ishaat Islam no date). 
Ishaat Islam (no date). 
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“The learned ones are the heirs of 
the prophets they leave 
knowledge as their Inheritance, he 
who Inherits It inherits a great 
fortune" (B.3: 10). 

Anas said: 

The Messenger of Allah, peace and 
blessings of Allah be on him, said: 
“The seeking of knowledge is 
obligatory upon every Muslim... 
(Bhq-Msh.2). 

Anas said: 

The Messenger of Allah, peace and 
blessings of Allah be on him, said: 
“Of the signs of the Hour Is that 
knowledge shall be taken away and 
Ignorance shall reign supreme." (B. 
3: 21). 

Jarir said: 

The Messenger of Allah, peace and 
blessings of Allah be on him, said: 
“Allah has no mercy on him who 
Is not merciful to men (B.& 
M-Msh. 24: 15). 




(J-o 4Jll J>-j Jli Jls ^ 

^» 1 ■*..< 

(J-o ,j Jls J\j> 

0^ ic.\ — !l 

(vUJI 


Jl* 0*" 
y 411 1 | y (JL-j 

J^\ 


I am a star fallen from the blue tent upon the green carpet 

Aiill 111 

1 am the daughter of the elements with whom winter conceived; 

i j». nil (jLoyl 
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To whom Spring gave birth; I was 
Reared In the lap or Summer and 
Slept In the bed of Autumn 



The plains are decorated with 
My beautiful colours, and the air 
Is scented with my fragrance. 

I drink dew for wine, and harken to 
The voices of the birds, and dance 
To the rhythmic swaying of the grass 
I am the lover’s gift: I am the wedding wreath 
I am the memory of a moment of happiness; 

I am the last gift of the living to the dead; 


lSjJI 1— ■> 

Ui j^UJl hi* Ui 

oXju <la^J US 

Sj I us 
O-^UuJS 0* Vi! 


I am a part of joy and a part of sorrow 
But I look up high to see only the light o-ts-j jjJ'i 1 3jV ,^UV1 J1 r;i 

And never look down to see my shadow. qjlk ii^x> 

I am a FLOWER! lj| 


John Milton 
Lydditts 

(Sad occasion of poem: death of Edward King (Ly ctdas) 
YET once more, O ye Laurels, and once more 
Ye Myrtles brown, with Ivy never sere 
I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude. 

And with forced fingers rude 

Shatter you leaves before the mellowing year. 

Bitter constraint and sad occasion dear 
Compels me to disturb your season due; 

For Lycldas Is dead, dead ere his prime. 

Young Lycldas, and hath not left his peer. 

Who would not sing for Lycldas? he knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. 

He must not float upon his Watery bier 
Unwept, and welter to the pairchlng wind. 

Without the meed of some melodious tear. 
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(Invocation to the Muses) 


Begin, then. Sisters of the sacred well 
That from beneath tne seat 01 Jove doth spring; 
Begin, and somewhat loudly sweep the string, 
Hence with denial vain, and coy excuse: 

So may some gentle Muse 
W lth lucky words lavour my destined urn. 

And as he passes turn. 

And bid fair peace be to my sable shroud!. 


cA 


oj=r 


j oL» Jj oU 


\y 


i3 A (3^3-1 ~ a j* 

(3^ Jj t3-^ l 3^-^ j ^ 

£*]! d) juJ i. j.LiV Cd^- 

uCw AjOJJL* JJj Vj 

o_3>3*^ fSA^J 0j^j3a!l (jl j^c- 

J-* dX!us» jjW jjl 

o!«» o!«» jj> (j V 

* ( 

il>y <jl Jjji 

(— A»£ ^ 1 ■ ».> 1 -ui 

{ja jjr^J 3ji VI 

jw Jl i U *ju aJx. ^p 

4jl*Jo lilSo <jl Oj^ 


t it 

^JLJ! o!^-!U (jj! ^ 

J~?.yr (J'jt- u* 3Ai 
y lijc CP A iA*~t £p, y '~ > y !u .3 
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<iL» jjjJl jc. i \t . < — a^aJCj L»j ji» 
— l)^ >^J {J* vt».« t3'^* J 0^ 

<_p>»^ I4J (jta_)li a-^J*H i>jl^L»JS l4*JJkj JililL 

^■A^. 1 1 j'G- '• ''w* * • £ ' J 

aJ (3iJl gjijill i^jjj (Jf. 4 _j«lS! ji jilj 

^ * * * 


c-lj Li> 4^j»- jJ - 


An Example of Blank verse 

How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank! 

Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep In our ears: soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica. Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick Inlaid with patlnes of bright gold: 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But In his motion like an angel sings 
Still qulrlng to the young-eyed cherublns; 

Such harmony Is In Immortal souls; 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close It In, we cannot hear It. 

“Shakespeare" 

ijjt ^C- 

JJJlj Ljtal (J! Ji— ZJ 

ipjoJ! ol— »1 

* l-LS* *••• L L ^ 1 1 * * ^ 1 
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^jA ^tjliuOj C-^A^O j JkJ 

*Sj J$ Lw» ^j~Ai 

AlS ' j&- cjr^ ^ 

Aj lijl ofo ^jcajj 

djJU*Jl (3 qrA-^j-Jl (jl — jVl Ujt Jiui 

AziJij ^ -..fl Tj 1 ^a AaI^VI oJjfc C«o*ta U Ail Vi 

3y* 1 Ijf-La-* 1 ‘QglJ a Aj 


kj Im 

( A. ■! LLa 0^^^ ) 


i> Ju» (Ji jlj VI oLo* ^cjp a^xs'u^* oUJ^ -Xaj (J1 Jo 

l ^ A c- <J^a?J( Ljp^^ oVjL<^j-oJ^j Jpj^LH JaiuJl (JJL>~' 

^JLJ A^w-dJ L*Js9 ^°* £33 ^Ia] iJV-oJl S^ljj (3 AldJl Ajjlj^S^- 

ijl C^J Cj V**^ •*■** " ^ A-a-AaaJI 

^juJI ^ja U 7. 0 j jljo ■> <— i)>U /. V olu<tj ^-Aju 

j^a^U-oJl O^-jA^dlj oJJ^ioa j*£- \*a3 Uj* ( 3^4 ^ aJu 9 ^.ijuJl 

3 J^fUJ y\ 0Q — r _ \ 3~Aj *— ■ ^■O.Zf - V 1 ^Zaj ^jl 4 -^Ju 

dUi ^4^ ‘Loljl 4£-U«Ji 


Commercial Texts 

Notice for Tender 

1. Tenders are Invited for the supply of well water pumping units for 
the Directorate General of Oil Affairs in accordance with terms and 
specifications which may be obtained from the Secretary of the committee in 
the Ministry of Finance against payment of (150) fils per copy. 

2. The rates offered shall remain firm until the final award of the 

tender. 
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3. The tenderer must make a deposit of 7 per cent lor the first 
thousand dinars and 5 per cent for the rest of the total price. Any tender 
submitted without deposit will be Ignored. 

4. The credit must be opened by the tenderer himself. 

5. Offers will be accepted up to 9-3-1955 and will be closed at 12 
noon of that day. 


( ajUUj c-sAull ) 

'T'l 4jUl S jj _yuJ! ij! 

<_j I iSj ~ o l _5^ jUUS ^jC. oJ—US cAfcjifcU 

y^sfc.ij! ■ « (jl Llj j 1 dlU 4 jus*j J ^jA I sfc.il! 

C~j lill ■C 11 {j* ill i » — r (jjU i_. > y~^r U>uV 

' y S O's—J r JJ !-sL^. rYT* ySL j us 


Gold Sales ana its Prices 

The annual report of the South African Reserve Bank for the year ended 
March 31st. gives some useful Information about prices at which the Bank 
has been buying gold from the producers and selling It to the Bank of 
England. It also states that during the first nine months of the year Union 
producers were paid the previous tlxed price of 223S. 3d. per ounce. 
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< 4 * aJUj 

A Letter of Condolescence 

Devonshire Terrace, 
Tuesday morning April 15, 1851 


My Dearest Kate, 


Now observe, you must read this letter very slowly and carefully. If you 
have hurried on thus far without quite understanding (apprehending some 
bad news) I rely on your turning back and reading again. 


Little Dora, without being In the least pain. Is suddenly stricken HI. There 
Is nothing in her apearance but perfect rest-you would suppose her quietly 
asleep, but I am sure she Is very ill, and I cannot encourage myself with 
much hope of her recovery. I do not think her recovery at all likely. 


I do not like to leave home, I can do no good here, but 1 think It right to 
stay. You will not like to be away, I know, and I cannot reconcile It to 
myself to keep you away. Forster, with his usual affection for us, comes 
down to bring you this letter and to bring you home, but I cannot close It 
without putting the strongest entreaty and Injunction upon you to come 
with perfect composure-to remember what 1 have often told you, that we 
never can expect to be exempt, as to our many children, from the 
afflictions, of other parents and that if - If when you come I should even 
have to say to you, “our little baby Is dead," you are to do your duty to the 
rest, and to show yourself worthy of the great trust you hold In them. 


If you will only read thissteadllyl have a perfect confidence In your doing 
what Is right. 


Ever affectionately, 

Charles Dickens 


1.. Schuultr, up. dt., P. 277, 
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'ao\ j\ : \o 


(j-UJl jt-\ l) 


I*£ jJ\ Jj c^S uu 0 tXj iX* m Aj oljy w ft £ A)L»«i^J 1 0 -Aj b ^ ^ ^ ^ V 

A * * <■>■■ " jLnP-VI ^/aju A*$^1 a ) la. 0 gj\ Ap- j ljUZ< ^^fl.7 3 ^ 3j^ “Xpjl U^b Jl 

-Xj -Xp- 3* ill— ^ j^aIs 3^ ^XJ 3^ 3 ‘^AvJx- X*lt-\ \j\j 


jrf- \a. < i i_r^J - ^ j*~- > o' 3j^ — olp*3 CU3 jA 0 ^Jua) 1 IjjO ^1 

1-Xp- a3u L^A j ^jA jS\Za ^iSLlj e-jJ^j •XajIj l^JaJ 3 L— >Vl 3^J i^LlH A-LjL*JaJl 

* * * * * * 
j^Jolj 3U JySl pJj ) JtiucA V L^SLa— (3 l)- 4 ^ ^ 5 ,,,fl * > 3 ^ ^Aa?— ' Vj 

c « 

ciljjl -Xj jl V ^yA JLp- ^lj J^aIpca L&aLa— (^jlj ( J&fA 

f t 

JUltli 3Lta £Aj -Xpsa -J-aju ^>-Xfc 3 ^ ^Ja7— 1 V ^c-j i^T— Jl 
« * 

3 ^ ^A * *— ' Vj o-X^ju O^SLaJI 3L*Pc*j 3 I Ajl pifA W ^jLaj 

oL^^Aa^xA^ o »X£ l—» j *».A.XA— A Aj O^a L> AJ 1 ^**—^^3 ‘—Lo Iwn— ^— « Ll ^ 

\jo jjl. ^Lp-j <AAXa _^p-j 1 3 ^ 3 j^ ill— ^J 1 oJ& 1 _^ 4- > 1 3 ^ 3 ^ J l7»yl' (jl 

^bj LJLp 3U a!j$1 c-j5^ La 3 o^j ^A^aj iLi -*531-# 0^ ‘^Ajl tw^Uplj 

t 

‘Olj VI Aj <wjL*aj La^ LJLiipl 3 ^ — — *« .) (jl ( 3 ^**^ ^ 

'wiJsC' La tXS o^^A^a) 1 l » *. l A A -«^-^<a -X^ X - Aj -A^ ^1 ^w ^ 1 

(3 A.« yla * i 1 AiiJlj o^j -Xp*- 3Aj1j 3 ^ j-*" VI oLpv 3L*j>-^j 

1^4-- 


A--J La 3 tr*A*-> 3L>1 3 ^ A-aLJ! aazII ^As oL^j ill— ^J 1 o ol ^3 La l^Li 

^1^-ojlj A-aSl^jl 

Laj^ (iAj pvJl 
J ur^jX- 
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Scientific and Technical Translation 


Drilling muds are needed to luoricate the drill bit; to stabilise boreholes 
against collapse; to transport rock cuttings to the surface and to prevent the 
influx of reservoir fluids into the borehole. These muds comprise various 
solids suspended in water (water based muds) or oily emulsions and water 
(oil-based muds), and are recirculated throughout the drilling operation. 

Oil-based muds are particularly useful in the drilling of wells at a sharp 
angle from a platform, enabling wider recovery from the field. Surplus mud 
is removed from the drill cuttings before discharging; when oil-based mud 
is used the discharged cuttings contain typically 15 per cent oil. A number 
of steps can be taken to minimise adverse environmental effects, these 
Include: 

* Replacement of diesel oil, as a base, by more expensive low toxicity oil; 

* Improvement of handling techniques, thus minimising splls; 

* Reduction in the amount of mud and hence oil adhering to discharged 
cuttings by the efficient use of separation equipment; and 

* Research Into drilling muds with the same properties as oil-based 
muds but containing far less oil. 

In the North Sea, the environmental effects of the cuttings on the sea bed 
from both water-and oil-based muds aie localised to within 500 metres of 
the point of discharge and there is evidence that recovery of the sea bed 
takes place after cessation of drilling. 

Most oil exploration and production activities are subject to national 
regulations which are set at levels that prevent harm to the marine 
environment. Most companies aiso have their own strict internal stanoards, 
which are adopted where national requirements do not exist. 


t sZ. t . 1 \ A^jj Aj»-(pdl 

lJ j Ju ) 

A — l. a X - J* ( oJkpLfijI 

ojW Aj jij 3^*“' (3^ ^ j (3 oa^IaJS ‘UJaaJJI 
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OJ& o-if-llH ■ j jjaj ^ 

o-Xr^L*!^ Jy&.SZ+ j ^ iaiu j' 3* aJL*)^ 3 >o (jli* Aj jV>- At ^L*}^ ^laA.11 

j^JI <J 5 a^UJ^ aJLJS 

A^i.?w>, 3 ^ Ll*j Ja^j 1 laSJJ 3-^lS jJl C-o j <J1 ■Xj^l • 

joJl <J1 cAj>(jVi ^Jt^tj JUUj <pJI*uJJ d.-i.iull i_-JLVi />_ p«j • 

ii-^LaJl ^.laalU ^ pTI a i l Jai-J! 4 ^a 5* jA*aav • 

f 

aJIjujJI J ^g all 0^4^ 

I JaA j 3^*** l^lSsJ^ 0%-i-C- V a] \ A^JaAli^ a1jIa*J1 ^-4>^ (3 *— • 

- “ ’ t 

<JS^ 

will t\y~ plS (3 yaSU A^JL-J* 1 ^-a>- {JL*-iJl 3j 

3*3 oApIaSI A^JaiuJl 3LUVI l^jJuixa j\ oJkpliil aJU 3^ A*?-UJI 

Aa 3^J ^p«Jl plS 0 jIa!—*^ <j^ ^C- JjJ ALo A. l afl > 3* j** ®** 

>^ U A«l*f, ^-A 9 ^J -bu W Jk>-(j Jjj U1 

cA (_^t £Pjj <i~Ja J A.n.la'i^f j-pc>«j jA3«Jt_j 4-* •■»•• " ■ " ajaijl |*i»J»_} 

i*jl jjl V$jlj » Cpj ^ olS* a.. — . !^ jy^y aj aJL*-Jlj jj ^ 3 oy^ 

ol- U a t L* Jj >- jj ^ C-.^- iS J^y 3 
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Appendix II 

The M etres in English and Arabic 


A /The Metres in EngUah 1 

English verse Is based on stress. The metre is the regular pattern of 
stressed and unstressed syllables In a line of poetry. It should be made clear 
that the metrical pattern is usually not constant throughout a poem. What 
determines the basic metre In a poem Is the metrical foot that appears most 
regularly In the lines. 

The foot is the basic unit of measuring rhythm. A foot generally consists 
of two or three syllables (one of which Is stressed), but In seldom cases It 
Is a single stressed syllable. Some stressed syllables are light and almost 
equal to unstressed syllables. In other cases, the stress Is found to be 
equally distributed over two adjacent syllables. 

The main feet In English poetry are: 

1. The Iambic Foot: Itconslstsof one unstressed syllable followed by one 
stressed. The following line Is an example (which consists of five feet). 

Now all the youth of England are on tire. 

(Shakespeare) 

2. The trochee (trochaic): one stressed syllable followed by one 
unstressed; a falling metre, the foot falling away from the stress. 

Let her live to earn her dinner. J.M. synge) 

3. The anapaest (anapaestic): two unstressed syllables followed by one 
stressed; a rlstog metre. 

There are nmn y who say that a dog has his day. 

(Dylan Thomas) 

4. The dactyl (dactylic): one stressed syllable followed by two unstressed; 
a falling metre. 

Take her up tenderly. (Hood) 

5. The spondee (spondaic), two stressed syllables; most often used as a 
substitute for an lamb or trochee; It neither rises nor falls. 

Smart lad, to slip betimes away. (A.E. Housman) 


For further details, see A Dictionary of Literary Terms, Constable and Company ltd. 
London, 19(4, 
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6. The pyrrhic foot (two unstressed syllables) lacks a stress. It Is often not 
considered a legitimate foot in English. 

Metre produces rhythm, recurrences at equal intervals, but rhythm (from a 
Greek word meaning ‘flow') is usually applied to larger units than feet. 
Often It depends most obviously on pauses. Thus, a poem with run-on 
lines will have a different rhythm from a poem with end-stopped lines, 
even though both are in the same metre. And prose, though it is 
unmetrlcal, can thus have rhythm too. In addition to being affected by 
syntactical pauses, rhythm Is affected by pauses due to consonant clusters 
and the length of words. Polysyllabic words establish a different rhythm 
from monosyllabic words, even In metrically Identical lines. One can say, 
then, that rhythm Is altered by shifts In metre, syntax and the length and 
ease of pronunciation. But even with no such shift, even if a line Is repeated 
verbatim, a reader may sense a change in rhythm. The rhythm of the final 
line of poem, for example, may well differ from that of line before, even 
though in all other respects the lines are Identical. 

Though rhythm Is basic to poetry, rhyme Is not. Rhyme Is the repetition 
of Identical or similar sounds. It Is, presumably, pleasant In Itself; It 
suggests order, and It may also be related to meaning, for It brings two 
words sharply together, often Implying a relationship. 

Free verse (or vers libre): rhythmical lines varying In length, adhering to 
no fixed metrical pattern, and usually unrhymed. The pattern Is often 
largely based on repetition and parallel grammatical structure. Though such 
a form may appear unrestrained, as T.S. Eliot (a practitioner) has said, ‘No 
vers Is fibre for the man who wants to do a good job' Here Is an example, 
from D.H. Lawrence’s Snake. 

A snake came to my water-trough 

On a hot, hot day, and I In pyjamas for the heat, 

To drink there. 
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The Metres In Arabic 1 


Every verse of Arabic poetry consists of a certain number of feet. Each 
foot is called A group of feet constitutes a metre. The foot consists 

of movent letters followed by quiescent ones. 

The metres are usualled considered to be sixteen in number. 


1 . The al-T awil metre: 

This Is a very common metre In Arabic poetry, which has the form: 


2. The al-M ad Id Metre: 

This metre has the form: 


3. The al-Bastt Metre: 

This metre has the form: 

VS V . 0 Ac.lj 


4. The al-Kamil Metre: 

This metre has the form: 


'• .a . » ■■■; 4»J \£, \y ^ 


jujt 


5. The al-Waflr Metre: 

The form this metre has Is: 


(1) For further details see: A Grammar of the Arabic language, w. 

Right. Cambridge 1971. 
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6. The al-Hazaj Metre: 

This metre has the form 

7. The al-R^jaz Metre: 

It has the form: 

8. The al-Ramal Metre: 

This metre has the form: 

l y l -.- 'x J J ^ - ^ XaA. 1 0 jj 

9. The al-Sarl Metre: 

It has the form: i 

pJ Jo U jjJ 

10. The al-Munsarih Metre: 

This metre has the form: 

11. The at-Khaflf Metre: 

This metre has the form: 

Uu**o xS (jl 

12. The al-Mudari c Metre: 

'■i' 6^.^ 

13. The al-Muqtadlb Metre: 

Li 

14. The al-Mujtath Metre: 

o^*i Cy^ 

15. The al-Mutadarak Metre: 

This metre has the form: 

Ll uu j*v l;u ^ ^ 






^M,aZ — » ^lo i~ 




cy- 


t 'jlxa. 7 — . 
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16. The at-Mutaqarlb Metre: 

sLJl i\j\ L* W Jj-» dr* Jr* c)j* 


Some Arabic metres have been compared to the English metres. Four 
Arabic metres, namely the rajaz, sari, ktfmtl, and waflr have been compared 
to the iambic metres. Four other Arabic metres have been compared to 
Anapaestic English metres, namely, the mutadarik, basit, munsarih, and 
muqtadlb. Three other Arabic metres have been compared to 
Amphlbrachlc English metres, namely, the mutaqartb, tawil, and mudartc. 
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